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PREFACE. 




|LL experience in authorship confirms 
the fact, that it is easier to be diffuse 
than concise. Hurried and careless 
biography has been wittily termed 
'taking the life" of the subject of such 
memoirs: — and although no writer either 
in malice prepense, or by carelessness which 
is nearly as faulty, can now injure the fame of 
William Penn, it is a task involving much responsi- 
bility, to depict his true character in a brief space. 
If the author of this little volume claim no other 
merit, he can truly say that he has spent much 
more labour, and devoted vastly more study, to the 
work, than would have sufficed to produce a pon- 
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derous volume. To be brief, yet impartial, and to 
aim at conciseness without giving a mere dry record 
of facts and dates, is a task which Sidney Smith 
never had attempted when he sneered at the 
omissions in compendious histories. 

Another difficulty attends the preparation of 
memoirs of such a man as Penn, when the work 
is intended for all classes. The Life by Clarkson, 
deservedly popular among the Society of Friends, 
is too warmly eulogistic of William Penn, and 
exhibits too little charity for those who differed 
from him, to give a fair revelation of his character 
to the young reader. It is written more in the 
style of a warm apologist and defender of Penn, 
than the present age requires. The plea for writing 
as a partisan has ceased, inasmuch as there are 
now none, in this country at all events, who would 
do the character of the Founder injustice : unless, 
indeed, we except those who, by exalting Penn 
beyond measure, may provoke others to defend 
those of his contemporaries who are made unjustly 
to suffer by unqualified eulogy of a man who, 
though great and goody was not perfect. 






PREFACE. V 

The work is submitted to the public in the hope 
that "Friends" as well as others will admit the 
desire at least of the author to do full justice to one, 
in true respect for whom, he yields to no man. 
The reader would smile were a list produced of all the 
works to which reference has been had in preparing 
this little volume ; and the aid which has been derived 
from Clarkson and Watson is too obvious to need 
mention, except in the form of acknowledgment. 
We indulge the hope that this effort nCiay prompt 
some person of leisure, and habits of research, to 
prepare what has not yet been written, — a full 
biography of William Penn, — that his position in 
the history of our State, and among the statesmen 
of his era, may be correctly exhibited, before his 
correspondence and other private papers and me- 
morials have passed beyond the reach of the historian. 
Much is now locked up in England, which those in 
whose custody it remains, owe it to the world to 
open to the biographer. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 184a 
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CHAPTER I. 

Penn's Birth and Parentage — Character of his Father — Penn*a Early 
Education — George Fox — Religions Pnblications of that Era — 
Penn's first Religions Impressions. 



(ILLIAM PENN, one of the few 
founders of States whose names are 
not associated with' violence and 
wrong, was bom in London, in the 
Parish of St. Catherine, on Tower 
Hill, on the fourteenth day of October, 1644^^ 
The name of the family is a Celtic word, 
meaning head or top; and there is some 
question whether the village of Penn in Bucking- 
hamshire, where the ancestors of William Penn re- 
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sided, derived its name from the family ; or whether 
the names of both family and place had a common 
derivation from some natural feature of the country. 
Such inquiries, perhaps, are comparatively unim- 
portant ; but the fame of a great man invests even 
trivial circumstances with interest ; and history is a 
series of details, deriving their consequence from 
their connexion with the lives of the men who have 
entitled themselves to remembrance by their services, 
or forced themselves into notoriety by their crimes. 

The grandfather of William was Giles Penn, a 
captain in the Royal Navy. His father, also, was a 
naval officer; and under the patronage of his parents 
and connexions early attained to rank, in which he 
showed himself so capable, that the brief record of 
his life, on his monumental tablet, is the list of a 
series of promotions. At one-and-twenty he was 
appointed captain ; at twenty-three, rear-admiral of 
Ireland; at twenty-five, vice-admiral; at twenty- 
nine, admiral to the Straits; and vice-admiral of 
England at thirty-one. Serving under Parliament 
and the Protectorate until the Restoration, in a civil 
capacity as member of Parliament and of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Munster, as well as in his naval 
profession, he was still continued in favour and em- 
ployment under the monarchy. In 1665, as captain- 
commander under the Duke of York, he was engaged 
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in the memorable defeat of the Dutch fleet, under 
Admiral Opdam, in which nineteen of the Dutch 
vessels, including that of the admiral, were destroyed 
or taken, with the loss of only one of the English. 
He died in 1670, at the age of forty-nine, having 
crowded into a comparatively short public career a 
long life of active incidents. William being bom 
about the date of his first promotion, and growing 
in years as the father increased in reputation and 
advanced in honour, we can hardly be surprised that 
the admiral earnestly coveted for his boy a career of 
promotion and fame like his own. He looked for- 
ward to the son to perpetuate the line of public ser- 
vices and honours which his father and his father's 
father had so brilliantly commenced. No doubt that 
new success and every additional promotion was re- 
garded by the admiral as a part of the patrimony 
which William would inherit, and diligently im- 
prove. He saw in the favour which he had fally 
earned, and in the influence which his connexion 
with the Duke of York secured to him when the 
Duke became king, the earnest of his son's promo- 
tion. Fairer prospects never opened for the love of 
a father and the ambition of a son than were here 
presented ; and when that son despised the advan- 
tages which his father from his life and character 
must have esteemed aboA'^e all value, we cannot be 
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decry worldly honours is neither uncommon nor 
difficult But William Penn made an actual sacri- 
fice in the course he took, resigning not only pros- 
pective advancement, but present comfort He re- 
fused greatness which may be said to have been 
thrust upon him; since, in the rigid adherence to 
what he believed to be his duty, he resisted not only 
the authority, but the affection of his father ; and 
though capable of the warmest attachment, overcame 
what he regarded as the weakness of that attach- 
ment, and, in his views of duty, defeated his father's 
plans for a beloved son. 

At the age of fifteen [1659], he was entered a 
gentleman-commoner at Christ's Church, Oxford. 
He was, even at this tender age, ripe in intellect and 
forward in his classical attainments, as is proved by 
a specimen of Latin verse, composed upon the death 
of the Duke of Gloucester. But he had enjoyed, 
previously to his entering at Oxford, superior advan- 
tages for improvement ; first at Chigwell Grammar 
School, and then by the joint benefit of a private 
seminary near his father's residence, and a special 
tutor in his father's house. And it is worthy of 
notice, that the soimd sense and discretion which 
appeared in William Penn's after life were early 
developed; for while his progress in his studies 
proves his application to his books, he secured and 
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promoted his health by due attention to innocent 
recreation, and manly out-door exercises. Indeed, 
in all respects, his character may be said to have 
been early formed. Serious and thoughtful even 
from infancy, he was the subject of strong religious 
impressions before his twelfth year ; and these ap- 
pear never to have been effaced, or even to have been 
dimmed during his Ufe. 

In 1647, twelve years before the entry of Penn at 
Oxford, George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, had commenced his public preaching. It 
was at a period when the pubUc mind was eminently 
prepared to receive the peaceable doctrines of the 
Friends; since the zeal of rehgionists had been 
made a most active element in civil war. While, 
on the one hand, the teaching of George Fox re- 
buked the perversion of the peaceable doctrines of 
CJhristianity to the encouragement of war and vio- 
lence ; on the other, they lacked not an acceptable 
conformity to the republican spirit abroad, in forbid- 
ding man-worship ; and also in denying the eccle- 
siastical authority, which was so obnoxious to the 
Puritans. Cromwell had penetration and wisdom 
enough, when, in 1655, George Fox was sent to him, 
to order his enlargement. The country magistracy, 
less capable of taking in results into their calcular 
tions, and bounded in their views by local prejudices, 
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were continually in conflict with Fox and his adhe- 
rents; and, from the petty tyranny of the lower 
tribunals, defeated the tolerance which the wiser and 
more politic Cromwell would have extended. It is 
worthy of remark, that the name " Quakers " was 
fastened upon the Friends by one of these magis- 
trates. In 1650, George Fox being arraigned before 
two justices in Derbyshire, exhorted magistrates and 
people to " tremble or quake before the name of the 
Lord ;" and this hint, and the peculiar manner of 
speaking of the early Friends, prompted one of these 
justices to apply to them in derision the name of 
" Quakers ;" a word which is now used without the 
intention of derision or insult, though originally in- 
tended to convey both. 

The religious publications of an era in which 
pamphleteering was industriously pursued,— and 
even public documents and speeches under the Pro- 
tectorate partook of the cast of polemics, — and the 
constant occupation of men's minds with religious 
subjects, of course exerted an influence which pene- 
trated even to the nursery. The "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress " of Bunyan was not given to the world until 
the year 1772, but it found ready readers. It did 
not create a new class, but appealed to the familiar 
themes and thoughts which had long agitated the 

people. As a religious allegory it is most admirable, 
I* B 
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and in its influence has perhaps done more good than 
any other book, ekcept the book — The Bible. But 
what in our day and generation is read as an allegory, 
in the time of the writer had with its enthusiastic 
readers the character of a literal biography. A 
species of spiritual knight-errantry was abroad ; and 
the Friends were far from being the only persons 
who held themselves to be the subjects of direct 
commimication with Heaven. But to the Friends 
must be conceded the praise, that while in their 
infancy as a society certain members were led into 
conduct far from their present peace-loving and un- 
molesting spirit, their preaching was nearer the spirit 
of Christ than that of others who claimed to be in- 
spired, but who denominated the weapon of civil 
war, " the sword of the Lord and of Gideon." That 
they are less now in contrast with other Christians 
than they were in the days of George Fox, is because 
that Christians of all names have adopted the views 
of love, and charity which belong to the religion of 
the Prince of Peace. 

In times like these, we are not to wonder that the 
thoughtful child, William Penn, at the early age of 
eleven, " was suddenly surprised in his room with 
an inward comfort, and, as he thought, an external 
glory, which gave rise to rehgious emotions, during 
which he had the strongest conviction of the being 
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of a Goid, and that the soul of man is capable of 
enjoying commnnication with him." It was his 
belief, from which he never receded, that at this 
momcftit the seal of Divinity was put upon him, dnd 
that he was thus awakened to a holy life. From 
this period may be dated thq fixed character of his 
religious views ; and while we undertake no solution 
or explanation , of the event, we are constrained to 
accept it as Ms full belief and persuasion. Nor cau 
it be omitted from his biography, since it is an im- 
portant epoch in his life, to which he often referred. 
That he did not make this miraculous call the pre- 
text for any bloodshed, like some of his own English 
contemporaries ; that he was among the founders of a 
sect v^hich has ever maintained peace and practised 
justice ; that he sought no worldly honour or prefer- 
ment, by reason of his calling; and that he was 
raised up by Providence to be the apostle of certain 
great principles of civil and religious liberty, are 
facts in his history, and that of the State he founded^ 
which induce us to treat with respect whatever he 
relates as his personal history. This vision he car- 
ried with him from Chigwell — ^this belief in the seal 
of Providence upon his mission he brought with hfan 
to Oxford ; and the mind thus prepared was fully 
ripe for the preaching of Thomas Loe. 
Thomas Loe is spoken of in SewePs History, as 
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" a man of an excellent gift, who zealously laboured 
in the ministry of the gospel." He was a layman, 
who had been connected with the University of Ox- 
ford; but had become a Friend, and a preacher. 
His discourse and conversation gave form and direc- 
tion to the religious impressions of young Penn; 
and as he never concealed his opinions, or compro- 
mised with conscience in what he felt to be a matter 
of duty, he sought out those of like opinions and 
convictions with himself, and in 1660 they withdrew 
from the established worship, and held religious 
meetings by themselves. This step in infraction of 
the discipline of the college soon caused them to be 
,, cited to answer for non-conformity ; and they were 
fined. Still they did not recede from the stand they 
had taken ; and it is much to be regretted that they 
did not confine their opposition to passive resistance. 
A royal order required the resumption of some por- 
tions of the students' dress, which William Penn 
and his friends considered inconsistent with the 
simplicity and spirituality of the Christian religion. 
Combining together, they fell upon the students 
who appeared in the obnoxious garments, and strip- 
ped them over their heads. 

This was an act of rebellion which could not be 
passed over ; and William Penn and his companions 
were expelled from the University. His father re- 
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ceived him with coldness — as so flagrant an act 
admitted no palliation in the mind of a strict disci- 
plinarian, like Admiral Sir William Penn. The 
father became estranged ; and as William's peculiar- 
ities grew more and more obnoxious to the Admiral, 
the latter at last resorted to blows ; and still failing 
to enforce compliance with his wishes, ordered his 
son to leave his house. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Admimi Peijn r^Unts, and receiTes his son again — William is seiit to 
Frane^e — Paris — Saamar—rMosea Amyraalt^Retam to Englaiid 
— Enters as a Student at liDColn's Inn-— Sent to Irelaiid>— Meals 
again with Thomas Loe. 

T was not in the nature of Admiral 
Penn to cherish unkind feelings against 
his son. Though hasty in his temper, 
and irritated by resistance, since he hsid 
been accustomed to implicit obedience, 
his love for his child, seconded by the en- 
treaties of the mother, induced him to signify 
his forgiveness, and recall WUliam to his 
home. But to guard against the strengthen- 
ing of those opinions and modes of life to which 
William was tending, he sent him abroad, trusting 
that the breaking up of his associations, and the 
change of scene, would divert his mind from the 
bent which it had taken. His travelling companions 
were eertain persons of rank, in whose society and 
45onnexions Sir William intended that his son should 
be introduced to the gayety of court life. 

There is little known of the life of William Penn 
in Pttris, where in 1662 fae spent a few months>— 
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It is related by some of the writers of his own society, 
that while in Paris he was on one occasion attacked^ 
in the street by a gentleman, who supposed himself 
to have been affronted. The preliminaries of the 
rencontre are not known ; but the fact is recorded, 
that William Penn was so expert a swordsman that 
he disarmed his antagonist, without himself receiving 
any wound. With the disarming of his assailant 
the contest closed. A copy of a portrait of William 
Penn is preserved by the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, the present of Grenville Penn. The original 
picture was painted in 1666, when Penn was at the 
age of twenty-two. He is attired in the armour of 
that period; and the picture has inscribed on it, the 
motto which was the inscription on Cromwell's coinSi 
— ^^Pax QucBfitur Beflb,"— intimating that the desire 
of peace is the only apology for war. ^ From the 
costume of this portrait, we may gather that William 
Penn had not, at the time when it was painted, fully 
determined upon renouncing the world, and the 
fashions of his times, to join the Society of Friends. 
His Ufe abroad probably was entirely free from such 
incidents as had occurred to him at home, through 
the antagonism of his views and conduct with the 
customs and habits of his family. 

But his disposition to investigate serious subjects 
continued ; and his residence on the continent was 
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the means of his becoming what he never might 
have become at home ; a theological scholar of some 
proficiency. He spent some months at Saumur, 
where he made the acquaintance of Moses Amyrault, 
a Protestant clergyman, of high reputation as a 
Scholar and divine, and of amiable character as a 
man. Under the direction of Amyrault, Penn read 
the Christian Fathers, and paid some attention to 
the principles of theology. He also acquired a 
rudimental knowledge of the French language. 
His connexion with the party with whom he left 
England had not ceased ; and he was preparing to 
make the tour of Italy, when, at the request of his 
father, he returned to London. The summons reached 
him at Turin. His father had received an appoint- 
ment under the Duke of York, to command the fleet 
against the Dutch ; and desired that William should, 
in his absence, take charge of the family. His brief 
interviews with the Admiral previous to the sailing 
of the fleet, appear to have given Sir William much 
gratification ; since in his absence his manners had 
acquired a courtly ease and polish, from his conti- 
nental experience of the world. At his father's 
suggestion he was entered a student at Lincoln's 
Inn; and in his subsequent life he exhibited an 
acquaintance with the laws and constitution of the. 
kingdom, and the general subject of civil and eccle- 
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siastical law, which shows that none of his oppor- 
tunities in youth passed unimproved. He remained 
at Lincoln's Inn however only about a year, as the 
breaking out of the Plague in London, in 1665, made 
retirement from the cily a matter erf prudence, if npt 
of absolute necessity. The occupation of his miixd 
in the routine of a law student's pursuits and aJKHurt- 
ments having thus ceased, he returned to his fosiSl^ 
associations ; and upon his father's return fromj ^ 
victory of 1665, he discovered that his son's inclina- 
tions were less easy of conquest than the arms of the 
Dutch. The admiral had striven in a thousand 
modes to avert what seemed to him. a calamity, only 
to find that the principle for which his son's whole 
life was a struggle, freedom of thought and of con-^ 
science, is riot to be set aside. The modes in which" 
the father laboured to mould his son to his own 
wishes, and to divert his mind from its particular 
bent, were made, under Providence, the means of 
training him for the important part which he was 
destined to fill in the civil and religious history of 
his age, His early opportunities for education stored 
his mind; his Oxford experience was not without its 
.iltility; his residence on the continent enlarged his 
liews of the world, and gave him a foundation in 
;^^le*iastical history ; his year at Lincoln's Inn had 
^ its influence in making William Penn a legal where 
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other resistants had been iUegal opposers of the 
abuses of state. AU these pursuits^ intended to 
divert the young man's attention from a path so 
much dreaded by his father, had the effect of giving 
him a desultory education. But there are minds to 
whom such a course of study appears to be most 
salutary; and Penn's may be regarded as of that 
class. — He ever maintained through all, sometimes 
with less distinctness than at others, his ultimate 
purpose ; and from the various themes presented to 
his youthful thoughts, selected and blended the 
material which was at last developed in the joint 
civilian and religionist. 

William Penn had attained his majority, and with 
the natural feeling of youth, upon reaching what is 
generally looked forward to with more impatience 
than any era in life, he chose his serious com- 
panions with decision, and asserted his views and 
opinions with less hesitation than ever. The Admiral, 
who had once tried the sundering of his son's peculiar 
associations with apparent success, determined upon 
a repetition of the experiment. James Butler, Duke 
of Ormond, was at this time Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was a man whose talents as a statesman, 
whose ability as a soldier, whose personal character 
for integrity and honour, and whose eventful life, 
gave edat to the position i|Bk i^hich he was placed. 
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He honoured the lieutenancy instead of receiving 
honour from it, and to the sterling qualities of his 
mind added the grace and ease of a loyal eourtier. 
In his administration of the government he dis- 
tinguished himself not merely by the preservation 
of tranquillity, but by the introduction of various 
improvements, and the encouragement of industry. . 
Such a man could not fail to assemble about him 
a brilliant court. He was moreover the personal 
frieiid of Admiral Penn, and many of his stiite had 
been the companions of the admiral.. To this circle 
Sir William trusted for the removal of the dispasition! 
which his son still manifested for the society of the 
grave and serious. But at Dublin there was no 
University of Saumur — there wa^ no Amyrault. 
In France, Penn had alternated his court amusements 
vnth theological investigations, and fortified himself 
against diversion in the society of the amiable Pro- 
fessor. In Dublin, he found no such antidote to 
the evil, and no consolation for his conscience by 
application to severer studies, to remove the influence 
of frivolity. The consequence viras, that his disgust 
at all that surrounded him, became too apparent to 
his fether, to permit the experiment of a Dublin 
residence to be protracted; and a provincial copy 
of the court of the " Merry Monarch," as Charles II. 
has been aptly termed|jjn^ school to wean Wil- 
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liam Penn from his impressions of duty, or to 
reconcile him to the life which his father would have 
chosen for him. 

A new feature was soon to be added to Penn'» 
character ; the closing course of the education for a 
legislator, which his father undesignedly conferred 
upon him. Finding that a residence in Dublin. was 
producing precisely the opposite effect from what 
he had contemplated, the Admiral gave his son sole 
charge of his Irish estates, which were situate in the 
County of Cork, and would require personal residence 
and attention. In this employment, William Penn 
was useful, active, and happy. Opportunity was 
afforded for the exercise of his generous philan- 
thropy, and constant occupation was given to his 
mind. As the agent of his father, he acted the future 
Colonial Proprietor; and possessing the full confi- 
dence, and the warm approbation of his parent, he 
doubtless tested here many of the principles of his 
fature government. He had the sole management 
of large estates, with none to thwart or interfere 
with his plans ; and in the exercise of a mild and 
gentle sway over the tenantry, served the best 
interests of proprietor and people. And he applied 
himself with the more diligence to carry out his 
father's wishes, inasmuch as this occupation gave 
him opportunity to evince his entire willingness to 
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obey his father, when obedience involved no com- 
promise with conscience. It is much to be regretted 
that this dutiful compliance did not more influence 
his father to yield, on his part, to the scruples of 
a son, who was so willing to forego his own ease for 
his parent ; for we cannot doubt that the removal of the 
young man from his chosen English reUgious connex- 
ions appeared to him in the light of a grievous exile. 
Again appeared upon the scene, the same man 
who had at first given a fixed direction to WiUiam 
Penn's religious views. Thomas Loe, who had so 
much interested him at Oxford, bad chosen Ireland 
as the field of his ministry ; and upon one of Penn's 
business visits at Cork, he learned that his old friend 
was to preach at a meeting of the Friends in that 
city. WiUiam Penn of course attended. The dis- 
course, was upon a subject which appeared to 
Penn as especially directed to his case; and as 
the preacher spake of the faith which overcomes the 
world, as contrasted with that which the world 
overcomes, the young man felt as if the speaker 
were reading his secret thought, and describing his 
personal experience. From that day he became a 
patron and advocate of the "Society of Friends," 
and hesitated no longer between what he believed 
to be his duty, on the one hand, and the dictates of 
expediency on the other. 
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His visits to Cork now beoame more frequent 
If he believed them visits of necessary business, it is 
more than probable that inclination often suggested 
the apparent necessity. And in our day of rd^ous 
tolerance and personal freedom, it seems strange that 
any should ever have doubted the right of a man to 
elect his own place and mode of Worship. He was 
now attendant on the religious meetings of the 
Friends in Cork, whenever opportunity presented ; 
but he does not yet appear to have assumed their 
costume, or to have adopted all their peculiarities. 
A further event was necessary to confirm hhn, as an 
absoltcte and uncompromising *^ Quaker," and it was 
not long wanting, in the circumstance which has 
confirmed the new members of almost every sect, 
since sects began persec^^tion. 

In the month of September, 1667, William Penn 
was present at a meeting of the Friends, which was 
broken up by the police ; and Penn with a number 
. of the. others was carried before the Mayor, and com- 
mitted to prison under the proclamation against 
"tumultuous assemblies." The Mayor perceiving 
a difference between the dress and manners of Penn, 
and those of the other arrested persons, tendered 
him a release upon bail ; but he declined to accept 
any favour on account of his position, and with 
eighteen more was committed to prison. 
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CHAPTER III.* 

t 

Penn's release and retam to London — Explanation with his father, 
and second expulsion from home — His first appearance as an Author 
— His imprisonment in the Tower — '^ No cross, no crown" — Death 
of Thomas Loe — Penn again visits Ireland — Procures the release 
of certain Friends — Returns to London, and is tried and acquitted 
under the Conventicle Act -^Committed for*' contempt of court" — 
R^eased by his fiuher's payment of the fine. 

!FTER Penn's commitment he wrote 
a letter to Lord Orrery, then president 
of the council of Mnnster, in which 
he argued with great ability against 
the legality of his imprisonment, and discussed 
the general question and policy of tolerance ; 

with much forbearance and force. He re- 
minded his Lordship that he had himself been 
an able advocate for freedom of conscience. In this -^ 
letter we perceive the future colonial proprietor's 
policy shadowed. He represented that nothing, if 
the immigration of strangers from England were 
desired, could so much forward that object, and 
improve the country as to allow freedom of thought 
and of conscience ; for the contrary he argued " is a 
bad argument to invite English hither." 
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An order for the release of William Penn was the 
answer to this letter. The Admiral, his father, had 
now heard that William Penn had become an avowed 
Quaker, and recalled him home. At first there 
seemed nothing in his demeanour, conversation, or 
dress, to confirm the report. But young Penn had 
been established in his purpose by persecution. He 
had shared imprisonment with the "people called 
Quakers," and had received obloquy and ridicule on 
account of his religious preferences. And on his 
return to England, he very naturally sought the 
society of those with whom he endured a community 
of suffering. His fether perceived the change that 
*was taking place; and the prominent peculiarity 
noted, was the refusal to conform to what the Friends 
of that day termed ** hat worship." 
f^he subject of his religious opinions would seem 
to have h^ea avoided by his father upon his first 
return. Perhaps he dreaded to refer to a matter in 
which the father, by his previous habits of authority, 
and his ideas of the duty of a parent, stood committed 
to enforce compliance ; while on the other hand, the 
known resolution and perseverance of the son, in- 
dicated equal determination to resist. The Admiral 
at length came to a direct demand for explanation 
with his son ; since, with the latter's growing con- 
formity with the Friends, and departure from the 
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customs of his father's circle, to delay longer seemed 
impossible. Their interview is described, in Penn's 
account of it, as most affecting. The father and 
child were affectionately attached; but while the 
one sought, as he verily believed, only his son's 
good, the other saw in obedience to his parent what 
he deemed disobedience and disregard of Him whom 
we ought to obey, rather than man. The Admiral 
at last refrained from all attempts to influence his 
son in the more essential points ; but desired only 
that he would consent to be uncovered in the presence 
of the King, the Duke of York, and his father. 

William asked time to consider. His father in- 
timated that he only wished to consult the Friends. 
William pledged his word that he would do no such 
thing; and after weighing the matter in;all ite 
bearings, answered that he could not comply wi& 
due regard to his conscience, or hi» 6aty^. • The 
father was irritated at what seemed to hixn an undue 
and unreasonable opposition in a small matter, and a 
refusal, on the part of the son, to concede a trifle, 
while the parent had made so laige concessions. 
He forbade his son his house, and thus reduced him 
at once from affluence to dependence ; as he had of 
himself neither money nor the means of procuring 
a livelihood. 

The refusal to comply with so small a demand, 

c 
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may appear to some minds an unfilial opposition. But 
William Penn before and after this event had shown 
himself a dutiful son, and anxious to obey in all 
cases where obedience did not imply or cause a 
departure from his principles. Perhaps he reasoned 
that to remove his hat would argue that he waa 
ashamed of his fellows, and unwilling to suffer 
persecution with them.- Perhaps to comply appeared 
to him to play the hypocrite ; and it is not unlikely 
he felt that a stand must be made somewhere, if he 
remained true to his ^convictions, and that it was as 
well to maintain his ground on this question, trifling 
as it seemed, as to wait for another issue, and renew 
the struggle, with even more disagreeable con- 
sequences. In any view, we are constrained to 
respect the motives and honour the sincerity of the 
young man, who turned his back upon the allure- 
ments of«a court for conscience, sake. 

His mother affectionately contributed to his main- 
tenance from her private purse; and other friends 
rendered him assistance. He had now joined in 
membership with the Friends, and in 1668 appeared 
as a pubUc preacher in that denomination. In the 
same year he began to write and publish. His first 
pubUcation bore a title characteristic of the old 
school of controversial works : " Truth Exalted, in 
a short but sore Testimony against all those Religions, 
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Faiths, and Worships, that have been formed and 
followed in the darkness of Apostacy; and for that 
glorious Light which is now risen and shines forth 
in the Life and Doctrine of the despised Quakers, 
as the alone good old Way of Life and Salvation." 
It cannot be expected that in a work so brief as this, 
an analysis should be attempted of Penn's volumi- 
nous writings. Nor is it intended to enter on nice 
theological subtleties. Our aim is to describe im- 
partially the character and leading acts of William 
Penn; neither writing as his partisan, nor doing 
him injustice. 

The next publication of Penn was entitled " The 
Guide Mistaken," being an answer to a pamphlet 
called "A Guide to the True Religion." Next 
appeared " The Sandy Foundation Shaken/! Penn 
had been drawn into a controversy with a Presby- 
terian minister, and the attempt was made to conduct 
it publicly in the congregation ; but as the Friends 
deemed that they were not impartially treated^ or 
allowed a fair hearing, William Penn decided upon 
obtaining that expression of his views through the* 
Press, which he had failed to obtain orally. The 
subject of the work was principally in relation to the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; and the manner in which 
that mystery was treated, caused Penn to be com- 
mitted to the Tower. 
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In this imprisAiinent he spent sMaii montfali; 
and was not permitted to hold personal^tercoiute 
with his friends. Pen and ink were howeyergranted 
him ; and in the Tower he composed his best and 
most geherallj acceptable work: ''No CrosSi Nd 
CrowiL" Whil^ it defends the peculiar opinions of 
the FnendKii' contains traths that are universaUj 
admitted as forming the base of all Christianit7. 
Beside several letters to persons in authority, he 
composed an answer to the misrepresentations which 
" The Sandy Foundation" had encountered. This 
new brochure was entitled "Innocency with her 
open Face." 

Fenn's liberation came at last unexpectedly^^ 
but not unacceptably, by an order from tiie king, 
fit 'was coupled with no conditions, and requked no 
recantations of any thing which he had Alered.^ 
Tfie Duke of York, his father's friend, moved Mb 
> king to release him, not improbably at the reqtleSt 
of the Admiral. No father could fail to admire th0 
conscientious adherence of su(^ a son to his prin-. 
ciples; and the Admiral suffered William now to 
make the paternal roof his home', though he still 
declined to meet him. 

After his release, Penn met his old friend Tliomas 
Loe for the last time ; for the meeting took place at 
the death-bed of the famous preacher. It must have 
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been singularly affecting; and the dying exhortations 
of the veteran to the young disciple, were never 
forgotten, and never unheeded. The heroism of 
Penn's character was in his religious zeal ; and such 
events as the three encounters with Thomas Loe, 
are material circumstances in his life. His im- 
prisonments were his victories; his meetings with 
those who were allied to him in faith, were among 
the sources of his strength, and his encouragements 
to perseverance. And in the death-bed of Thomas 
Loe he aaw the triumphant exit from labour to 
reward, which he himself looked forward to as the 
anticipation of the Crown, which is the promised 
recompense of wearing the Cross. 

His father, having found him, in his previous 
Irish residence, a most efficient and trustworthy 
agent, now signified to him, through his mother, 
that he desired him to repair to the Irish estates, for 
the transaction of a matter of business. William 
cheerfully undertook the commission ; regarding it 
as an overture of reconciliation, and accepting it as 
an earnest on his part, how readily he would comply 
with all such desires on the part of his parent as 
involved no dereliction from duty. He faithfully 
executed his father's commission. He improved the 
«|fcasion of his presence in Dublin to attend the 
national meeting of the Friends, and preached both 
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in Dublin and Cork, and published several pamphlets. 
He also interested his faliier, and such other powerful 
friends as he could enlist, in behalf of the Quakers 
imprisoned in Ireland for conscience' sake; and 
memorialized the Lord Lieutenant in their behalf. 
These efforts were successful; and an order in council 
was procured for the release of the captives. His 
father's business completed, and such happy results 
in his work of love accomplished, he returned home 
to the new gratification of a reconciliation with his 
father, and a restoration of the harmony which was 
never again disturbed. 

In 1670 the "Conventicle Act" of 1665 having 
expired by its own limitation, a new one was enacted. 
The first act imposed the same penalties upon all 
persons present, to wit, five pounds or three months 
imprisonment upon the first conviction, ten pounds 
or imprisonment for six months upon the second, 
and one hundred pounds or transportation upon the 
third. The Act of 1670 made a distinction between 
preachers and hearers. Upon the latter it imposed 
a fine of five shillings for the first offence of being 
present at a conventicle, and ten shillings upon all 
subsequent convictions ; but it mulcted the preachers 
in the sum of twenty pounds for the fixst offence, 
and forty for all subsequent ones. In case the 
preacher was not apprehended, any one of the hearers 
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could be made to pay a portion of his fine, not ex- 
ceeding ten pounds, and the owner of the premises 
was liable to a fine of twenty pounds. — Much in- 
justice may be done, in reflecting upon these 
enactments, to the parties concerned, unless we con- 
sider all the fects and bearings of the circumstances 
of the time in which they were passed. The cause 
of religion has always suflFered by the union of 
Church and State ; as what are spoken of in history 
as religious, were most usually political persecutions. 
The very word "conventicles" throws light upon 
the original meaning of the acts against them. It 
signified private assemblies, and the efforts against 
them were aimed to prevent practices against the 
State, when the unfortunate condition of the EngUsh 
nation made non-conformity in religion a political 
offence. The first act of Charles £^inst conventicles 
was dictated by the experience of his father. The 
second showed some amelioration. And the act of 
William and Mary defined the purpose of former 
enactments, by providing that dissenters may as- 
semble, provided their doors be " not barred, locked, 
or bolted." 

Under the Act of 1670, William Penn was arrested, 
with William Mead. . But the maUce of his enemies 
appears in this case to have defeated its own purpose. 
Upon reaching the meeting-house in Grace-church 
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Street, the Friends found the door closed, and 
guarded by a band of soldiers. Of course no ** con- 
venticle" as defined in Ithe law was held. But 
William Penn and William Mead addressed the 
people who assembled, and were immediately arrested, 
and committed to Newgate. On the first of Sep- 
tember the trial came on at the Old Bailey, the 
indictment setting forth with the usual exaggeration 
and legal fiction of documents, that the defendants 
had preached to an "unlawful, seditious and riotous 
assembly, to the great terror and disturbance of 
many of His Majesty's liege subjects." The Lord 
Mayor, Sir Samuel Stirling, the Recorder, and 
Aldermen, were on the bench as justices. 

There was an evident determination to persecute. 
When the hats of the prisoners were removed by 
one of the officers, the Mayor sternly ordered them 
to be replaced, and fined Penn and Mead forty 
marks each for contempt of court, in being covered. 
The evidence against them amounted simply to the 
fact that they spoke in Grace-church Street to be- 
tween three and four hundred persons ; but none of 
the witnesses could declare what they said. Penn, 
who managed his own defence and that of his friend, 
with great legal acuteness, admitted the fact that 
they were present, as testified, but denied the legality 
of the indictpient, and demanded that the prosecuting 
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officers should show under what law it was found. 
The Recorder answered "The Common law.'' 
William Penn doiired to know where that law was. 
The Recorder called him an " impertinent fellow," 
and said he did not think it worth while to run over 
all the adjudged cases which form the unwritten 
or Common Law, to satisfy his curiosity. A con- 
versation ensued in which, while Penn preserved 
temperance in langus^e, he was not deficient 
in sarcastic repartee, or in legal acuteness. He 
defined Common Law, according to Coke, to be 
Common Right, and declared that if he was denied 
the hearing of the law, which it was charged that 
he had broken, he was denied an acknowledged 
right. The Recorder said : " If I should suffer you 
to ask questions till to-morrow morning, you would 
be never the wiser." Penn shrewdly repUed : " That 
is according as the answers are." 

Penn refused to answer to the charges in the 
indictment, until its legality was settled ; and proved 
himself too good a lawyer for his prosecutors. To 
the former overbearing proceedings, the justices now 
added a positively illegal one, inasmuch as having 
ordered Penn to the " bail-dock" the Recorder pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury. As the charge com- 
menced, Penn called in a loiid voice from the bail- 
dock: "I appeal to the jury, who are my judges, 
2* 
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and to this great assembly, whether the proceedings 
of the Court are not most arbitrary, and void of all 
law, in endeavouring to give the jury their charge 
in the absence of the prisoners. I say it is directly 
opposite to and destructive of the undoubted right 
of every English prisoner, as Coke on the chapter 
of Magna Charta speaks." — ^The Recorder answered 
"Ye are present: you hear, do you not?" Penn 
continued his remonstrances, but ^th Mead was 
committed to the cells, while the jury were sent out 
to consult upon their verdict. 

After some deUberation the jury returned a verdict 
that William Penn was "guilty of speaking in 
Gracious [Grace Church] Street." The Recorder 
endeavoured to make them add to their verdict: 
"you mean that he was speaking to a tumult of 
people there." The foreman said that the answer 
he had rendered was " all that he had in commission." 
Some of the jury would perhaps have admitted the 
Recorder's emendations, but others opposed. After 
some conversation they were sent out again, and 
returned with a written verdict, finding WiUiam 
Penn as before " guilty of speaking in Gracious 
Street, and William Mead not guilty." The court 
threatened and sent the jury out again. WiUiam 
Penn protested against these menaces, and called 
upon the clerk of the Court to record the verdict, as 
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rendered. The brii^ng in of one contrary he 
affirmed would make them perjured men in law. 
The jurors were then sent out, without food or refresh- 
ment, the Recorder protesting " we will have such a 
verdict as the Court will accept, or you shall starve 
for it." 

On the next day they were brought into Court, 
and rendered the same vei:dict as before. William 
Penn asked the Recorder if the verdict in respect to 
William Mead was to stand. The answer was no ; 
that both were indicted for conspiracy, and one being 
found not guilty and not the other, it^ could not be a 
verdict. Penn replied " if not guilty be not a verdict, 
then you make of the jury and Magna Charta a nose 
of wax ! I affirm that the consent of a jury is a 
verdict in law ; and if William Mead be not guilty, 
I am clear, as I could not possibly conspire alone." 
The jury were sent out again, and again returned 
with the same verdict. They were then sent out, 
and the Court adjourned to the next day. Their 
verdict then was " Not guilty" in each case, as it 
had been in effect, though not in words, before. The 
Court could not refuse to receive this verdict, but 
the jurors were fined forty marks each for contempt 
of Court, and the prisoners having been fined before, 
all were committed to Newgate until the fines should 
be paid. Forty marks is about twenty-seven pounds 
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sterling. Admiral Penn, desiring to see his son, 
procured the manumission of William and his friend, 
by himself paying the fine. Perhaps Penn might 
have refused liberation, in order to test the legality 
of the proceedings of the Court ; but the illness of his 
father, who had been for some months confined to 
his room, made him anxious to comfort a parent, 
who now desired earnestly the solace of his society. 
We have been thus minute in our notice of this 
trial, as it displayed Penn's acuteness in a remark- 
able manner. And it was an event not merely im- 
portant to Penn, but to the nation. The proceedings 
of the Court Qxcited great attention; and the jurors 
received the commendation of a people, jealous of 
the arbitrary movements of -a profligate prince. 
Edward Bushel, one of the jury, sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus at once. The- case was at length 
heard in the Superior Court, and the cause for which 
the jurors were imprisoned was declared to be in- 
sufficient;, and they were accordingly discharged. 
They then commenced actions for damages ; and the 
agitation of the subje6t was among the causes, which 
have defined the rights of the people. Sir Matthew 
Hale, chief justice of the King's Bench, observes in 
his Pleas for the Crown that "it would be a most 
unhappy case for the judge himself if the prisoner's 
&te depended upon his directio^s^ and unhappy also 
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for the prisoner ; as, if the judge^s opinion must rule 
the verdict^ the trial by jury would be useless. Sir 
Matthew died in 1776, and the work we have just 
quoted was published after his death. It is therefore 
not assuming too much to say, when Hale is quoted 
on the rights of juries, that William Penn is among 
those whose cases furnished the eminent jurist for 
so strong an expression of a truth now considered 
self-evident; but in Penn's time set aside,^ as we 
have seen, by a. Court which endeavoured in vain 
to force an honest jury against their convictions. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Death of Admiral Penn — WiHiam Penn's controversia] writings — He 
is again sent to Newgate — Visits the Continent<»HiS marri^ige — 
Becomes trustee of West Jersey. 

I PON Penn's release from prison, he 
repaired at once to the bedside of his 
dying parent, anxious to perform th^ 
offices which his duty as a Christian, 
no less than his love as a son, required 
of him. And his steady course in the path 
which his convictions had marked out, now- 
caused his parent to consider him as a man of 
true courage and heroism, and to respect and admire 
the perseverance which had once seemed but perti- 
nacious and unfilial obstinacy. The father, knowing 
the sterling qualities of his son's character, regarded 
him with sympathy, as well as aflFection, as a man 
' persecuted for conscience' sake. He had exercised 
his influence on many occasions to shield William 
from persecution ; or to lessen the weight t)f the 
penalties which the law imposed ; and in order to 
procure for his son continued tolerance after his de- 
cease, he sent to his old.friend the Duke of York, 
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desiring of him that he would employ his influenc^e 
to shield William as necessity might arise ; and that 
he would obtain from the king the same indulgence. 
Both the persons thus appealed to promised what 
was requested of them. 

The inheritance of WiUiam was left undisturbed, 
and unimpaired. - He had the satisfaction of having 
guarded his conscience ; and saved thereby his own 
peace of irijud, while he obtained the affectionate 
testimony of his father, in his last words, to his 
heroism, constancy, and affection. 

Indeed the Admiral would appear to have been so 
conquered, as to be "almost persuaded" himself, to 
be a "Quaker." Among his conversations with 
William, as his end drew near, . he' said : "Son 
WiUiam, I am weary of the world. I would not live 
my days over again, if I could command them with 
a wish; for the snares of life are greater than the 
fears of death. : This troubles me, that I have offended 
a graciotis God. The thought of this has followed 
me to this dajr. Oh have a care of sin ! It is that 
which is the sting of both life and death. Three 
things I commend to you. First, let nothing in this 
world tempt you to wrong your conscience. I charge 
you, do nothing against your conscience ; so will you 
keep peace at home, which will be a feast to you in 
a4ay of trouble. Secondly, whatever you design to 
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do, lay it justly, and time it seasonably, for that gives 
security and despatch. Thirdly, be not troubled at 
disappointments; for if they may be recovered, do 
it; if they cannot, trouble is then vain. If you could 
not have helped it, be content; iJiere is often peace 
and profit in submitting to Providence; for aflSLictions 
make wise. If you could have helped it, let not 
gone trouble exceed instruction for another time. 
These rules will carry you with firmness andcom- 
fojft through this inconstant wofld.'V And the last 
words of the Admiral are thus given : " Son William, 
if you and your friends keep to your plain way of 
preaching, and keep to your plain way of living, 
you will make an end of the priests to the end of the 
world. — -Bury me by my mother.— ^Live all in love, 
•r— Shun ^11 manner of evil -r- and I pray God to 
bless you all, and he will bless you all." 

Such was the end of the man -who had once 
deemed it impossible that he could look with any 
tolerance, much less favour, upon the peculiarities 
of his^son and "the people called Quakers." — We 
must warn the young and attentive reader that he 
must continually bear in mind the era in which 
Penn lived, and its difference from the present ; and 
recollect that the persecutions which the Friends 
then endured caus^ a bitterness of speech, and, as 
in the words of the dying Admiral, an unkindness 
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of expressioh toward other Christians, which hasr 
now, by the growth of charity and the removal of 
abuses, passed away. lii our day a Gumey could 
fraternise with ministers or " priests ;" and a Bishop 
of the English Church pronounce upon the deceased 
Friend an eloquent eulogy in his pulpit. 

The burial-place of Admiral Penn, and the in- 
scription upon his tomb, we have already mentioned. 
The son who had dearly loved, sincerely lamented 
him, but did not suffer grief to distract and divert 
him from the activity which was natural to him; 
and which he regarded as his duty. . He first pub- 
lished a report of the trial of himself and William 
Mead, and as an appendix, an account of the defence 
he had intended to make, had not such a course 
been overruled by the Court. Several controversial 
pj^mphlets were issued by him, and he was also 
engaged in a discussion with the Baptists, and 
with the Roman Catholics. It is not our purpose 
however to detail Penn's controversies; but rather 
to ^p^k of him as a practical man, and a sincere 
and laborious philanthropist-^ to give his life as that 
of a Christian statesman. We may in candour remark 
that the style of his published writings-«-*aiui thence 
we must infer, of his public speaMng*i«-^«i||ll not 
always of a character to conciliate those' tigainst 
whom he contended ; &r he believed that they held 
3 D . ^'-^ 
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in politics, a high standard of morals, and a defe9ce 
of charity. 

Toward the end of the year 1670, William Penh 
was again sent to Newgate. The pretext for his 
committal at this time was his refusal to take the 
oath of allegiance. He was arrested while preaching 
in Wheeler-street; and as he proved, as in a former 
case, too good a lawyer for the magistrate, and 
showed that he could riot be committed under the 
provisions of any existing law, the oath was tendered 
him. He refused to take it, not for the matter it 
contained, but because of his scruples against any 
oath, and was committed to prison; declaring his 
desire that God would forgive those concerned in his 
commitment, and that he left them all in perfect 
charity-, wishing their everlasting salvation. The 
term of his imprisonment was spent in writing; and 
" beside several controversial works of lesser or of 
temporary interest, he produced at this time his 
" Great Case of Liberty of Conscience, bnce more 
freely debated and defended by the Authority of 
Reason, Scripture, and Antiquity." After his en- 
largement, at the expirSation of his sientence, he made 
a tour, as a preacher on the Continent. His income, 
fifteen hundred pounds per annum, did not induce 
him to slight the work to which he believed himself 
called. . He rather chose to apply his property, as 
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jUjrtii him to increase his nsefulness ; aiid to laboiir 
^ i preacher and write the more assidootisly, inas- 
much as his circumstances did not demand labour 
for his support. 

In the beginning of the year 1672, and in the 28th 
year of his age, Penn married Gulielma Maria 
Springett, daughter of Sir William Springett, of 
Darling, in Sussex. Her father had fallen in the civil 
wars, in the service of Parliament; and it is a 
coincidence worthy of note that husband and wife 
should thus have had fathers of warlike tastes. She 
was of lovely person, and an amiable disposition ; of 
the same religious opinions as her husband, and 
often his companion in his journeys. This period 
was perhaps one of the most active in the contro* 
versial life <rf Penn. To borrow the quaint language 
of Joseph Besse, his first biographer : "At this time 
sundry opposers, some of whom being Dissenters 
themselves, had enough to do in time of persecution 
by a Cautious Privacy, which they called * Chri^an 
Prudence,' to secure their own heads from the storm 
the Quakers weathered,. began under the sunshine 
of the king's indulgence, to peep out, and by gain- 
saying the. Truth, to make its defence necessary; 
So that our Aiithor [Peim],who never turned his 
bacfeinliie day of battle, had plenty of ControVersiaJL 
J^T^ercise ibr his pen^the remainder of this year, and 
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liie two next ensuing ; about which time, lihe^N^^j^ 
he wrote teveral remarkable letters. '^ ""t ^^^ 

The " suniShine of* the king's indulgence" shone 
but in a declaration of tolerance to those tender of 
conscience iti matters of reUgion. Not less than five 
hundred Quakers were set at liberty in consequence 
of this measure, and other dissenters also shared in 
its benefits. Pamphlets abounded ; but as both 
policy and some feelijig of gratitude to the crown 
indisposed these different sects from attacking the 
established Church, their artillery was directed 
against the Quakers. It was not so much the people 
however as the preachers and leaders who conducted 
this warfare ; and the reason has been assigned in 
the following considerations: "First, the Quakers^ 
never skulking under persecution, but worshipping 
at regular times, and this openly in their own 
meeting-houses, and on the v^ry ruins of the same 
when they were destroyed, were always to he found 
by the civil magistrates; and setondly, the number 
to be so found was sufficient to glut the most in- 
satiable executioners of the law. From these twop 
causes, the Quakers helped to bear off the blow, or 
to keep the great force of the stroke from the other 
Dissenters. Hence, the latter began to be attached 
to them; and this attachment became at length 
such, that many left their own particular societies 
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flddd joined them. The leaders then of several c^ the 
religious sects, finding their congregations growing 
less by such defections, and feeling that the fetters 
were in some measure taken from their arms by the 
king's indulgence, thought they could- not use their 
Uberty better than by trying to crush the Quakei^s^ 
itence many publications appeared against the latter, 
which had been otherwise unknown." * ' 

In 1674, by a difference between the king and the 
Parliament, the indulgence of the king ceased. 
Parliament considered the king's declaration . ^m 
undue extension of his prerogative; and upon this, 
subject the nation had become by experience pecu- 
liarly sensitive ; the Dissenters having had tip small 
share in producing the wholesome caution. Not 
averse to religious toleration, the Parliament did not 
wish oiie advantage to be secured by what they 
deemed an illegal stretch of the regal power. Under 
this measure of Parliament, bigots took new license, 
and persecution and intolerance ran riot again ; those 
*' dressed in a little brief authority," as <5ountry 
magistrates and justipes of the peace, being most 
active in persecution, so far as their ability extended. 
Penn stood forward as the champion of the oppressed. 
As many Quakers were committed by the same 
arbitrary procedure by which Penn wa&^het sent to 

. *Clarkson, 
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Newgate, oflFering them the oath, he published tlft 
treatises upon current subjects, one a moral wxd 
religious, one upon " oaths," and the other a political 
one, **^ England's present interests considered." Nor 
were his efforts confined to the advantage of the 
Friends at home; for he found time to memorialize 
the Senate of Emhden, a Hanoverian city, fttm 
which the Quakers h?id been banished. He had also 
the pleasure to make his interest available in the 
liberation of the celebrated George Fox^ who had been 
imprisoned, after the recall of the king's Indulgence. 
Penn interested a nobleman in the case, who procured 
Fox's pardon— but ^pardon Penn would not accept 
for his friend. He, succeeded in obtaining his release 
through errors in the indictment under which he 
was imprisoned. 

In the year 1675, besides Penn's duties as a preacher 
and a leadii^g member of the Society of Friends, he 
became by his position engaged in a matter which 
is most interesting to Americans, as first turning his 
thoughts to the establishment here of the principles 
of civil polity which have made his name famous. 
Lord Berkely and Sir George Carteret had obtained 
a graiit frotn the king, of .the colony of New Jersey. 
Berkely sold his half share to John Fenwick, in trust 
fdr Edwfidt ByUinge, both members of the Society 
of Friends. A dispute aros% betweeja the two 
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Friends, and William Penn was elected as their 
arbitxator. With a great deal of patience and labour 
hQ acquitted himself of his difficult trust, and the 
affair was brought to an amicable termination. In 
1676, Fen wick departed for New Jersey in company 
with his wife and several Quaker families, but 
Byllinge having become embarrassed by his purchase 
found himself unable to meet his engagements, and 
prevailed upon Penn, with Garven Laurie of London, 
and Nicholas Lucas of Hertford, to becoffie his 
assignees, or "rather trustees. To this work Peiui 
devoted himself, as to all that he undertook, with 
imtiring assiduity, first arranging with Sir George 
Carteret the division of the Province, and making 
provision for the creditors of Byllinge. The " Con- . 
stitution" drawn up by William Penn under which 
settlers were invited, was pubUshed, together with a 
sensible address, in which, while emigrants were 
invited, they were c^-utioned against hasty or unad- 
vised removal; and were fully apprized of the true 
condition of the country, that they might suflFer no 
disappointment. • 
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CHAPTER V. • {' 

Peon Temoves to Wormingharst — Travels on the Continent-r- Petitions 
Parliament in behalf of the Quakers — Is he^rd before a committee 
of the Hoase of Commons — Becomes the Proprietor of Pennsylvania 
— ^ Sends out Commissioners, with a letter to the Indians-^ Death of 
Penn's mother — Preparations lor his first voyage to America. 

IILLIAM PENN continued in the 
management of the Jei^sey Colony 
for Byllinge until he obtained the 
grant of Pennsylvania, when, having 
thus a colony of his own to adminis- 
tefj he found it expedient to relinquish the 
care of New Jersey. Under his active E^encjr 
the infant colony had been weU forwarded; 
the sjime liberal and tolerant course distinguishing his 
management for Byllinge that afterward characterisecl 
his own proprietorship. Hi^ influence attracted 
many settlers to the new colony, and the progres9 
of the settlement under his aid was most §atisfsM5tory. 
We need not, however, particularize, since in the his- 
tory of the founding of Pennsylvania, we shall haye^ 
occasion to go into details, many of which would be . 
anticipated by a minute account df. Penn's connexion 
with the Jersey colony. ^ 
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^ While attending to the affairs of the settlements 
in America, Penn was by no means inattentive to 
the duttes which his position as a preacher, his 
public spirit as a philanthropist, and his zeal in 
feontroversji imposed, upon him. He changed hi» 
residence from Reckmansworth to Worminghurst 
* in Sussex ; but in all his changes, and during all 
-his business engagements, continued to attend the 
regular meetings of the Quakers, and to preach 
himself wherever occasion presented. His hospitable 
mansion was a place of resort for " Friends ;" and 
beside preparing his own publications, he was con- 
sulted in the production of controversial works, 
written by other hands, some of them under his 
own roof. 

In 1677, accompanied by George Fox, Robert 
Barclay, and x)tbers of the Society of Friends, 
William Penn visited the Continent of Europe, and 
fipent some time in travelling from city to city, and 
from point to point. Among those whom he visited, 
or with whom he corresponded, were ttie^ Princess 
Palatine of the Rhine, the Countess of Horne, the 
king of Poland^ and many of the learned in the 
schools and universities. Some idea of the interest 
which was taken -on the Continent, on the subject 
of the faith of the "People called <iuakers," may be 
gathered from th^ following feet. Robert Barclay 
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was the author of the celebrated "Apolc^y," or •- 
explanation and vindication of the doctrines of thO: 
Quakers. Originally written in Latin, it vms after- 
ward, as apj^ars in ?t quaint old title-page, *< translated 
into High Dutch, Low Dutch, French, and Spanish, 
for the information of strangers." Aknost imme- 
diately after its publication in England in 1665,i.t 
was reprinted in Amsterdam, and served as an 
introduction for the party of Friends throughout 
Germany and Holland, among the learned; and 
the translations above mentioned speedily followed 
this Latin edition. The author himself made an ' 
English version. That readers in all these languages 
could be found for the "Apology," is a fact more 
sigijificant than any other which we could present, 
in illustration of the labours of Penn and .his col- 
leagues. They were indeed most industrious and 
indefatigable iiL their journe3dngs and labours. 

In 1668, Penn returned to England. In this^^^ 
yeai^ occurred the beginning of that strange series 
of events in English history, known as the " Popish 
Plot." Tbe revelations upon which the " Plot" 'was 
declared to exist, were principally made by Titus < 
Gates and William Bedloe ; and i;he consequences 
extended to the execution of Viscount Stafford, as 
well as of many persons of less rank 5^nd prominence. 
A most bitter hostility was created against the Roman 
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Catholics, m which all ranks appeared to unite. 
Popular prejudice imputed to them all the fires whioh. 
had occurred in London for many years. The two 
Houses of Parliament, in the preamble to an act 
against "papish recusants," declared, that there had 
been and still was a damnable and hellish plot, 
contrived and carried on by the papist recusants, 
for assassinating the king, subverting the govern- 
ment, and rooting out the Protestant religion." To 
meet this alleged plot, the laws against " dissenters" 
were enforced with rigour. Under the name of dish 
^enters all denominations were included, who did 
not conform to the national worship, or " EstaUished 
Church." A clause was added making a distinction 
between Protestant Dissenters and Roman Catholics; 
but as to embrace the*benefit of this clause required 
the taking of an oath, the Quakers could derive no 
benefit from it. Penn drew up a petition and pre- 
sented it to Parliament, praying that the word of a 
Quaker might be taken instead of his oath, under 
the same penalties as were incurred by perjury. 

Penn was heard before the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in support of his petition. He 
was successful in its advocacy, but unfortunately 
though both Houses agreed to this act of justice to 
the Quakers, Parliament wafe prorogued before the 
bill was perfected, and his effivtoi thus rendered for 
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that time nseles^x But the opportunity to be heard 
before the Commons, was improved by Pe^n to 
vindicate himself from the charge that had then 
obtained currency, that. he was a Jesuit; and that 
the Quakers were concealed Romanists. . In his 
own plain and forcible lai^guage the difficulty under 
which the Friends laboured, is thus expressed: 
** Some zealots for the Protestant religion have been 
so far gone in this mistake, W not only to think ill 
of us and decline our conversation, but to take 
courage to themselv^ to prosecute us for a sort of 
concealed Papists ; and the truth is, that, what with 
one thing and what with another^ we have been as 
the wool-sacks and common whipping-stock of the 
kingdom: all laws have been let loose upon us, as 
if the design were not to reform but to destroy us ; 
and this, not for what we are, but for what we are 
not It is hard that we must thus bear the stripes 
of another interest, and be their proxy i^ punish- 
ment; but it is worse that some men can please 
themselves in such a sort of administration. But 
mark: t wQuld, not be mistaken. I am far from 
thinking it fit^lbecause I exclaim against the injustice 
of whipping Quakers for Papists, that Papists should 
be whipped for their consciences," He earnestly 
maintained in his address that the Eriends are Pro- 
testants, and d^clax^tiieiT belief that government i9 
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of God's ordinance, and that it is their duty ta.obey 
all just laws, and where they eannot obey, through 
tenderness of conscience, not to revile or conspire 
against the government, ** but with Christian humilitjr 
and patience tire out all mistakes." We may men^ 
tion in this connexion a publication of Penn's, made 
in the following year, in which he recommended a 
mode for the relief of all Dissenters from their civil 
disabilities. He had the penetration to discover that 
it was not religion but politics which was at the 
foundation of test laws. He addressed to Parliament 
a treatise entitled "Our Civil. Unioa is our Civil 
Safety," and in this proposed thM all Protestants, 
Churchmen, and Dissenters, should on a certain day 
make a declaration denying the Pope's jurisdiction, 
and other peculiarities of the Romish faith; his 
purpose being not to call in question the religious 
rights of the Catholics, but to show that the interest 
and safety of Protestants lay in union; and that all 
Protestants having the same civil interest in the 
government of England, the one part should not 
oppress the other. Several pther pamphlets were 
puldished by him at this period ; addressed to Par- 
liament, to the nation, and to the members of his 
own Society. The misdirection of the laws intended 
for political purposes, to the persecution of ^^^ '^^" 
oflfending Quakers by subordinate ojficers, gave him 
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gi^eat pain; and he spent muoh time and labour in 
endeavouring by appeals in the one direction to 
procure their relief, and in the other to comfort 
them in their sufferings. 

The persecutions of ti^e Friends had however a 
gteat influence, under Providence, in developing the 
true purposes and in defining the true province', of 
government. — While , Penn was contending for 
liberty of conscience at home, and while as the 
agent of others he was labouring to provide iri North 
America a security for the rights whicli were so 
little respected in the old world, an opening was 
presented for him fully to provide in his own name 
for the vindication of the civil and religious rights of 
man.- All the circumstances and events of his Ufe 
had tended to the one great event of it — that 
which has perpetuated his name while time sihull 
last, and given him a place, unsullied by blood and 
uncontaminated by fraud and vidtence, among the 
founders of nations. There were long arrears due 
to his father from the English government; amount- -.^ 
ing to no less than the then large sum of sixteen > 

thousandpounds. In lieu of money h& piiiikiMd to 
accept for this, land in North America, Bfid thus 
under the king's patent he became proprifetbr of 
Pennsylvania. Whether his father advised him to 
this, as has been stated^or not^ camM^L^ow be surely *"•>- 
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MovlniiQ^ Thai hpNiifi «i^ fiee -fiiinl^ ^ 
deaie to pneore wUi>lli» his owii.. b^- fight o£ 
inheritance, need not be aHerted. No fateesttiiog^ 
rapher need daim for his sabject the poesessidii dT 
more than human disinterestedness, or fireedom fiom 
aU human weakness. 

yHm the recovery of his property, however, he 
desired to aenre the cause of humanity. He wished* 
as he decdai3Bb in one (^ his letters, to ^< set Ihe natkm 
an ezamp^.^' He desired moreovw to give a refuge 
to those persecuted for conscience' sake in England; 
and he wished also to convert the Indians to Uie 
knowledge of true Christianity, as exhibited to them 
in just and lenient measures, and fair dealings With 
ih^ objects in view, ba suoc^ssfuUy prpsecute^ his 
application ; though ihoend was not effected witiiout 
labour and opposition. But, after all opposing daixns 
and all objections ^ had been heard and canvassed* 
and the highest authorities in the kingdom consulted^ 
William Penn was by charter, dated March.4th 1681; 
made fall and absdute proprietor of the tract for 
which he had petitioned^ In his modesty he would 
have called the colony. New Wales, or-Sylvania; but 
the king, as a compliment to his &ther the Admiral^ 
insisted upon the designation which it now bears; 
and which is generally received as commemorating 
the name of Ijhe founder of the colony. . . 
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After obtaiuing the charter, Penn drew up and 
published au account of the Province which had beeu 
granted to him, together with the terms of sale, and 
certain " Conditions or Concessions," to be agreed 
upon between the Proprietary and the purchasers. 
He also made a draft or sketch of his pQpposed 
"frame of government," which he submitted to the 
purchasers who presented themselves; in order that * 
they might embark with a full knowledge of the 
f^haracter of the institutidna he proposed lb establish, 
as well as of the country they were, to inhabit. To 
the "Account of Pennsylvania" he subjoined his 
advice, in which, as he had previously done when \ 
inviting Bottlers -^ to Jersey, he exhorted those who 
desired to emigrate to examine their motives, to 
moderate their expectationis, to consider the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, and to do nothing without 
the consent of their friends. The first emigrants 
under the charter sailed in 1681 ; and by-one of the 
passengers. Colonel William Markham, his secretary, 
with whom were joined several Commissioners to 
treat \«rith the Indians, William Peun despatched a ' 
letter to hi$ red brethren. He gave them also 
injunctions, in ail their dealings with the Indians to 
act in: the loving spirit that animates the epistle;— 
which we subjoin as characteristic of Penn, and as 
3* E 
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the^ commencement of his course of kind and 
equitable proceeding with the aborigines. 

"There is a Great God and Power, which hath 
made the world and all things therein, to wjiom you, 
and I, and all people, owe their being arid well-being, 
and to whom you and I must one day give an account 
for all that we have done in this world. . ^ 

"This Great God has written his law in our 
hearts by which we are commanded to love and to 
help and to do good tq one another. Now this 
Great God hath been pleased to make me concerned 
in your part of the world; and the king of the 
country where I live hath given me a great Province 
therein : but I desire to enjoy it with your love and 
consent, that we may always Uve together as. neigh- 
bours and friends, else what would the Great God 
s do to us, who hath made us, OQot to devour and 
destroy one another, but to live soberly and kindly- 
together in the world? Now, I would have you 
well observe, that I am very sensible of the unkind- 
ness and injustice which have been too much 
exercised toward you by the people of these parts 
pf the world, who have sought themselves to make 
great advantages by you, rather than to be examples 
of goodness and patience unto you. This, 1 hear, 
hath heent a matter of trouble to you, and caused 
great grudging and animosities, sometimes to the 
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shedding of blood ; which hath made the Great God 
Biigtj. But I am not such a man, as is well known 
in my own country. I have great love and regard 
toward you, and desire to -win and gain your love 
and friendship, by a kind, just, and peaceable hfe; 
and the people I send are of the same mind, and shall 
in all things behave themselves accordingly ; and if . 
in any thing they shall offend you or your people, 
you shall have a full and speedy satisfaction for the 
same, by an equal number of just men oB^^both sides, 
that by no means you may have just occasion of 
being offended against them. 

" I shall shortly come to see you myself, at which 
time we may more largely and freely confer and 
discourse of these matters. In the meantime I have 
sent my Commissioners to treat with you about land 
and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to 
be kmd to ^them and to the people, and to receive the 
presents and tokens which I have sent you, as a 
testimony of my good wiU to you, and of my dispo- 
sition to live justly, peaceably and friendly with you." 

With this letter to the Indians, and minute and 
wise instructions to guide them in their conduct, the 
Commissioners sailed. Penn himself did not visit 
his Province until the next year. In the midst of 
Ms preparations, he was weighed down vij^th a heavy 
aflaiiction — the loss of his mother. To her he had 
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been deeply indebted through life, for unchanging 
love and affection. When his father disowned him 
for his adherence to his principles, the mother still 
remained true to the instinct of natural affection. 
Alt that we know of her proves her to have been 
worthy of such a son, and capable of appreciating 
the sterling qualities of his mind and heart. Penn 
was deeply affected by her death, and ill for some 
days ; but he laboured to reconcile his mind to the 
just dealings of God; and appUed himself aneAfr to 
his now numerous duties, in order that in occupation 
he might be diverted from the thoughts of his sorrow. 
—He published the plan or "Frame of government," 
which he had submitted to the purchasers of land in 
Pennsylvania, prefacing it with a treatise on the 
prigin and nature of governments. Every thing in 
which he was concerned, in which others were to 
share, was done in the most open and candid manner; 
that no pretext or cause for misunderstanding might 
afterward arise to mar the peace which he sought. 
As there had been some sign of the clashing of pro- 
prietorships between himself and the Duke of York, 
Penn obtained from that proprietor a fuU release of 
all claims, for himself and his heirs, upon the Pro- 
vince which had been granted to Penn. He also 
purchased* from the Duke of Ydrk certain tracts, 
iK>w included within Delaware, which at that time 
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belonged to the government of New York, having 
been originally settled by Swedes^ then conquered 
by the Dutch, and afterward acquired in the same 
way by the English. Haying thus, as far as human 
foresight could determine, made all clear and plain 
as to his title to the Province, and the tenure by 
which purchasers would hold land under him, the 
conditions which they would be required to comply 
with, and the policy which his government would 
pursue, he was prepared to visit his plantation. 

A voyage across the Atlantic was in 1682 a matter 
of serious moment. Familiarity with travelling, and 
the rapid and continual intercourse which now exists 
between the old world and the new, has taken away 
the feeling of awe and doubt with which men. were 
wont, in William Penn's time, to commit themselves 
to the dangers of an ocean passage. There was also 
in Penn's case, an uncertainty how long his absence 
would be ; and impressed with the thoughts of a long 
separation, and its attendant dangers, he left his 
good wishes and instructiqns in the form of a letter, 
which we insert in the next chapter. No life of 
Penn couldbe complete without it. It is a key to his 
character. It contains also sound instruction, always 
valuable and applicable; and if its sentiments were 
imprinted in the hearts of the youth of a nation, they 
would be well instructed, both for this world aiid tba 
next 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Letter of William Penn to his wile and children, preriSaalj to emharldiig 
on his Tjoya^e to Ameriet, in the year 1B83. 




I Y Dear Wife and Childien : My Love, 
\\ which neither sea, nor Ifoid, nor death 
itself can extinguish «r lessen toward 
yon, most endearedly visitB you with 
eternal embraces, and will abide with 
you forever: and may the God of my life 
watch over yon, and bless you^ and do yA 
good, in this world and for ever! — Some 
things are upon my spirit to leave with you in your 
respective capacities, as I am .to one a husband, and 
to the rest a fiiiher, if I should never see you mwe . 
in this world, '' 

My dear wife! remember thou wast the love of 
my youth, and much the joy of my life : the ij^ost 
beloved as well as most worthy of all my earthly 
comforts : and the reason of that love was more thy 
inward than thy outward excellencieSj which yet 
were many. God knows, and thou toK>west it,,! caa^ 
say itywas a match of Providence^ inaking;. amt 
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. God's image in us both was the first thing, and the 
most amiable and enjoying ornament in our eyes. 
Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing 
whether I shail ever see thee more in this world, 
take my counsel into thy bosom, and let it dwell 
with thee in my stead, while thou livest. 

First: — Let the fear of the Lord and a zeal and 
love to his glory dwell richly in thy heart ; and thou 
wilt watch for good over thyself and thy dear children 
and family, that no rude, light, or bad thing be 
committed, else God will be offended, and he will 
repent himself of the good he intends thee and thine. 

Secondly : — Be diligent in meetings for worship 
and business ; stir up thyself and others herein ; it is 
thy duty and place ; and let meetings be kept once 
a day in the family, to wait upon the Lord, who has 
given us much time for ourselves : and, my dearest, 
to make thy family matters easy to thee, divide thy 
time, and be regular; it is easy and sweet Thy 
retirement will afford thee to do it ; as in the morning 
to view the business of the house, and fix it as thou 
desirest, seeing all be in order ; that by thy counsel 
all may move, and to thee render an account every 
evening. The time for work, for walking, for meals, 
may be certain^ at least as near as may be: and 
grieve not thyself with careless servants ; they will 
disorder thee : rather pay them, and let them go, if 
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they will not be better by admonitions. . This is best 
, to avoid many lifords, which I know wound the soul, 
and offend the Lord. - ' 

Thirdly : — Cast up thy income, and see what it 
daily amounts to; by which thou mayest be sure to 
have it in thy sight and power to keep witfiin com- 
pass : and I beseeoh thee tp live low and sparingly, 
till my debts are paid, and then enlarge as thou se^st 
it convenient. Remember thy mother's example, 
when tliy father's public-spiritedness had worsted 
his estate (which is my case.) 

{ know thou lovest plain things, and surt adverse to 
the pomi)S of the world ; a nobility natural to thee. 
I vrrite not as doubtful, but to quicken thee, for my 
sake, to be more vigilant herein : knowing that God 
will bless thy care, and4liy poor children and thee 
far it My mind is wrapt up in a saying of thy 
father's. **I desire not riches, but to owe nothing;" 
and truly that is wealth : and more than enough to 
live is a snare attended with many sorrows. I need 
not bid thee be humble, for thou art so ; nor meek 
and patient, for it is much of thy natural disposition ; 
but I pray thee be oft in retirement with the Lord, 
and guard against encroaching friendships. Keep 
^them at arm's length, for it is giving away our 
power, aye and self too, into the possession of another ; 
and that which might seem engaging in the begin- 
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mng may prove a yoke and btjrden too hard and 
heavy in the end. Wherefore keep dominion over 
thyself, and let thy children, good meetings, and 
friends, be the pleasure of thy life. 

Fourthly: — And now, my dearest, let me recom- 
mend to thy care my dear children; abundantly 
beloved of me, as the Lord's blessings, and the sweet- 
pledges of our ratitual and endeared affectioas. 
Above all things endeavour to breed them up in the 
love of virtue, -and that holy plain way of it which 
wi3 have lived in, that the world in no part of it get 
into my family. I had rather they were homely 
than finely bred as t6 outward behaviour, yet I love 
sweetness mixed with gravity, and cheerfulness 
tempered with sobriety. Religion in the heart leads 
into this true civility, teaching men and women to 
be mild and courteous in their behaviour, an accom-i* 
plishment worthy indeed of praise. ^ 

- Fifthly: — Next breed them up inalovii one of 
another : tell them it is the charge I left behind me ; 
and that it is the way to have the Idve and blessing 
of God .upon them ; also what his portion is, who 
hates, or calls his brother fool. Sometimes separate 
them, but not long; and allow them to send and give 
each other small things tp endear one another with. 
Once more, I say, tell them it was my counsel they 
i^uld be tender and affectionate one to another. 
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For their learning be liberal. Spare no cost; for 
by such parsimony all is lost that is saved : but let 
it be useful knowledge, such as is consistent with 
truth and godliness, not cherishing a vain conversation 
or idle mind : for ingenuity mixed with industry is 
good for the body and mind too. I recommend the 
useful parts of mathematics, as building houses or 
shipsi, measuring, surveying, diallii^g, navigation; 
but agriculture is especially in my eye. Let my 
children be husbandmen and housewives. **It is 
industrious, healthy, honest, and of good example, 
like Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased 
God, and obtained a good report. This leads to 
consider the works of God and nature, of things that 
are good, and diverts the mind from being taken up 
with the vain arts and inventions of a luxurious 
world. It is commendable in the princes of Germany, 
and the nobles of that empire, that they have all their 
"children instructed in some useful occupation. 
Rather keep an ingenious person in the house to 
teach them, than send them to schools, too many 
evil impressions being commonly received there. 

Be sure to observe their genius, and do not cross 
it as to learning : let them, not dwell too long on one 
thing: but let their change be agreeable, and all 
their diversions havB some little bodily labour in 
them. When grown big, have post care for them : 
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for then there are more snares both within and with- 
out. When marriageable, see that they have worthy 
persons in their eye^ of good life, and good fame 
for piety and understanding. I need no wealth, 
but sufficiency; and be sure their love be dear, 
fervent, and mutual, that it may be happy for 
them. 

I choose not they should be married to earthly, 
covetous kindred; and, of cities and towns of con- 
course beware ; the world is apt to stick close to those 
who have lived and got wealth there : a country life 
and estate I like best for my children. I prefer a 
decent mansion, of a hundred pounds per annum, 
i. e. a neat hovtse and fifty or sixty acres in the 
country, before ten thousand pounds in London, or 
such like place, in a way of trade. In fine, my dear, 
endeavour to Wed them dutiful to the Lord, and his 
blessed light, truth, and grace in their hearts, who is 
their Creator, and his fear will grow up with them.'' 
* Teach a child,' says the wise man, *the way thou 
wilt have him to walk, and when he is old he will 
not forget it' Next, obedience to thee, their "dear 
mother ; and that not for wrath, but • for conscience' 
sake; liberal to the poor^ pitiful to the miserable, 
humble and kind to aU; and may my God make 
thee a blessing, and give thee comfort in our dear 
children^ and in age gather thee to the joy and 
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blessedness of the just (where no death shall separate 
us) for ever. 

And now, my dear children, that are the gifts and 
mercies of the God of your tender father, hear my 
counsel and lay it up in your hearts ; love it more 
than treasure, and follow it, and you shall be blessed 
here, ^nd happy hereafter. 

In the first pfece, remember your Creator in the 
days of your youth. O how did God bless Josiah 
because he feared him in his youth ! and so he did 
Jacob, and Joseph, and Moses. 
. O my dear children, remember, and fear, and serve 
him who made you, and gave you to me and your 
d^ar mother; that you may live to him, and glorify 
him in your generations ! To do this in your youthful 
days, seek after the Lord that you may find him;, 
remembering his great Iqve in creating you ; that you 
are not beasts, plants, of stones, but that he has kept 
you, and given you his grace within, and substance 
without, and provided plentifully for you. This re- 
member in your youth, that you may be kept from 
the evil of the world : for in age it will be harder to 
overcome the temptations of it. 

Wherefore, my dear children, eschew the appear- 
ance of evil, and love and cleave to that in your 
hearts which shows you evil from good, and tells you 
when you do amiss, and reproves you for it. It is 
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the light of Christ that he has given you for your 
salvation. If you do this, and follow my counsel, 
God will bless you in this world, and give you an 
inheritance in that which will never have an end. 
For the light of Jesus is of a purifying nature. It 
seasons those who love it and take heed to it, and 
never leaves such, till it has brought them to " the 
city of God, that has foundations." O lihat you may 
be* seasoned with the gracious nature of it I hide it 
ill your hearts, and flee, my dear Children, from all 
youthful lusts; the vain sports, pastimes, and 
pleasures of the world ; redeeming the time, because 
the days are Bvil !^ — You are now beginning to live. 
What would some give for your time ? Oh ! I could 
have lived better, were I, as you, in the flower of 
youth! -^Therefore love and fear the Lord; keep, 
close to meetings ; and delight to wait on the Lord 
Grod of your father and mother, among his despised 
people, as we have done; and count it your honour 
to be members of that Society, and heirs of that living 
fellowship which is enjoyed among them, for the 
experience of which your father's soul blessetiii the 
Lord for ever. 

Next : — Be obedient to your dear mother, a womgin 
whose virtues and good name is an honour to you ; 
for she hath been exceeded by none in her time for 
her plainness, integrity^ industry, humanity, virtue, 
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and good understanding; qualities not usual among 
women of her worldly condition and quality. There- 
fore honour and obey her, my dear children, as your 
mother, and your father's love and delight ; nay, love 
her too, for she loved your father with a deep and 
upright love, choosing him before all her many 
suitors ; and though she be of a delicate constitution 
and noble spirit, jret she descended to the titmosl; 
tenderness and care for you, performing the painful 
acts of service to you in your infancy, as a mother 
and a nurse too. I charge you before the Lord, 
honour and obey, love and cherish your dear mother. 

Next : — Betake yourself to some honest, in- 
dustrious course of life, and that not of sordid covet- 
ousness, but for example, and to avoid idleness. — 
And if you change your condition and marry, chqose 
with the knowledge and consent of your mother if 
living, or of guardians, or those that have the charge 
of you. Mind neither beauty nor riches, but the 
fear of the Lord, and a sweet and amiable disposition, 
such as you can love above all the world, and that 
may make your habitations pleasant and desirable 
to you. 

And being married, be tender, affectionate, patient 
and meek. Live in the fear of the Lord, and he will 
bless you and your offspring. Be sure to live within 
compass; borrow not, neither be beholden to any. 
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Ruin not yourself by kindness to others, for that 
exceeds the due bounds of friendship; neither will a 
true friend expect it. Small matters I heed not. 

Let your industry and parsimony go no further 
than for a sufficiency for life, and to make provision 
for your children, and that in moderation, if the Lord 
gives you any. I charge you to help the poor and 
needy ; let the Lord have a voluntary share of your 
income for the good of the poor, both in your society 
and others ; for we are^all his creatures ; remember- 
ing that he that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord. 

Know well your in-comings, and your out-goings 
niay be better regulated. 

Love not money, nor the world : use them only, 
and they will serve you; but if you love them you 
serve them, which-will debase your spirits as well as 
oflFend the Lord. 

Pity the distressed and hold out a hand of help to 
them; it may be your case; and as you mete to 
others God will mete to you again. 

Be humble, and genlie in your conversation; 
of few words I charge you; but always pertinent; 
hearing out before you attempt to answer, and 
then speaking as if you would persuade, not 
impose. 

AflFront none, neither revenge the affronts that are 
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done to you ; but forgive and you shall be forgiven 
of your Heavenly Father. 

In making friends consider well first ; and when 
you are fixed be true; not wavering by reports, nor 
deserting in affliction, fot that becomes not the good 
and virtuous. 

Watch against anger, and neither speak nor act in 
it ; for like drunkenness, it makes a man a beast, and 
throws people inta desperate inconveniences. 

Avoid flatterers, for they are thieves in disguise ; 
their praise is costly, designing to get by those they 
bespeak. They are the worst of creatures ; they lie 
to flatter, and flatter to cheat ; and, which is worse, 
if you beUeve them you cheat yourselves most dan- 
gerously> But the virtuous, though poor, love, 
cherish, and prefer. Remember David, who asking 
the Lord " who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? who 
shall dwell upon thy holy hill?" answers, "he that 
walketh uprightly, and speaketh the truth in his 
heart; in whose eyes the vile person is contemned, 
but honoureth them who fear the Lord." 

Next, my children, be temperate in all things ; in 
your diet, for that is physic by prevention ; it keeps, 
nay, it makes people healthy, and their generation 
sound. This is exclusive of the spiritual advantage 
it brings. Be also plain in your apparel; keep out 
that lust which reigns too much over some ; let your 
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virtues be your ornaments, remembering life is more 
than food, and the body than raiment. Let your 
furniture be simple and dieap. Avoid pride, avarice, 
and luxury. Read my "No Cross, No Crown." 
There is instruction. Make your conversation with 
the most eminent for wisdom and piety, and shun 
all wicked men, as you hope for the blessing of God 
and the comfort of your father's living and d3dng 
prayers. Be sure you speak no evil of any, no, not 
of the meanest; much less of your superiors, as 
magistrates,V guardians, tutors, teachers, and elders 
in Christ. 

Be no busy-bodies ; meddle not with other folks' 
matters, but when in conscience and duty pressed ; 
for it procures trouble, and is ill manners, and very 
unseemly to, wise men. 

In your family, remember Abraham, Moses, and 
Joshua, their integrity to the Lord, and do as you 
have them for your examples. 

Let the fear and service of the living God be 
encouraged in your houses, ^nd that plainness, 
sobriety, and moderation in all things, as becometh 
God's chosen people; and as I advise yoU, my 
beloved children, do you counsel yours, if God 
should give you any. Yea, I counsel and com- 
mand them as my posterity, that they love and 
serve the Lord God with an upright heart, that 
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he may bless you and yours from generation to 
generation. 

And as for you, who are likely to be concerned in 
the government of Pennsylvania, and my parts of 
East Jersey, especially the first, I do charge you 
before the Lord God and his holy angels, that you 
be lowly, diligent, and tender, fearing God, loving 
the people^, and hating covetousness. Let justice 
have its impartial course, and the law free passage. 
Though to your loss protect no man against it, for 
you are not above the law, but the law above you. 
Live therefore the lives yourselves you would have 
the people to live, and then you have right and 
boldness to punish the transgressor. Keep upon the 
square, for God sees you : therefore do your duty, 
and be sure you see with your own eyes, and hear 
with your own ears. Entertain no luxuries ; cherish 
no informers for gain or revenge ; use no tricks ; fly 
to no devices to cover or support injustice ; but let 
your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in 
him above the contrivances of men, and none shall 
be able to hurt or supplant you. 

Ph ! the Lord is a strong God, and he can do 
whatsoever he pleases ; and though men consider it 
not, it is the Lord that rules and over-rul«i in the 
kingdom of men ; and he builds up and pulk down. 
I, your father, am a man that can say, he that trusts 
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in the Lord shall not be confounded. But God, in 
due time, wiU make his enemies be at peace with 
him. 

If you thus behave yourselves, and so become a 
terror to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well, 
God, my God, will be with you in wisdom and a 
sound mind, and make you blessed instruments in 
his hands for the settlement of some of those desolate 
parts of the world, which my soul desires above all 
worldly honours and riches, both for you that go, and 
you that stay ; you that govern, and you that are 
governed ; that in the end you may be gathered with 
me to the rest of God. 

Finally, my children, love one another with a true 
endeared love, and your dear relations on both sides, 
and take care to preserve tender affection in your 
children to each other, often marrying within them- 
selves, so as it be without tlie bounds forbidden in 
God's law, that so they may not, like the forgetting 
unnatural world, grow out of kindred and as cold 
as strangers, but as becomes a truly natural and 
christian stock, you and yours after you, may live in 
the pure and fervent love of God towards one 
^mother, as becometh brethren in the spiritual ^and 
natural relation. 

So my God that hath blessed me with his abundant 
mercies, both of this and the other and better hfe, 
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be with you all, guide rou by hk oooiUel, uesB yon, 
and bring you to bis mmal glory ! that you may 
shine, my dear children, in the firmament of Grod's 
power, with the blessed spirits of the just, that celes- 
tial family, praising and admiring him, the God and 
father of i% for ever. For there is no God like unto 
him ; the Qoi of Isaac, and of Jaoob, the Gtxl of the 
Prophets, the Apostles, and Martjrrs of Jesus, in 
whom I live for ever. 

So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife and 
children ! 

Yours, as God pleaseth, in that which no waters 
can quench, no time forget nor distance wear away, 
but remains for ever, 

WiLLUM Penn. 

Worminghnnt, 4tii of 6th month, 1682.*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Penn's embarkation — ^His aniTal at Newcastle — Sammoiui the citizens 
— Proceeds to Chester— > Galls the first general Assembly — Proceed- 
ings of the four days* sessidn — Penn visits New York — Confers 
with Lord Baltimore— 'Prosperity of the Colony. 

I ANY men have theorized upon the 
subject of commonwealths ; and have 
constructed excellent ideal govern- 
ments, without the opportunity to 
put their ideas to practical test. It is 
to be presumed that William Penn could not 
have been ignorant of these treatises; and 
indeed resemblances have been discovered 
between the " Frame" as he published it, and some 
of the speculations of others upon the subject. But 
to Penn belongs the credit of positive self-denial ; the 
expenditure of his substance, and the wearing out 
of his life, in an enterprise which he did not take up 
as an amusement, or pursue as a means of rendering 
himself famous. A strong religious sentiment, in 
favour of the Christian charity which was with him 
paramount, and a deep and abiding sense of justice, 
led him to guarantee to all men as rights what the 
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most liberal governments had only conceded as 
special privileges. And in his dealings with all men 
he laid down as a rule that nothing was to be 
wrested by power ; but that all that was obtained 
was to be procured with the free consent of the other 
party, and fully paid for. 

In particular he had seen and felt in Great 
Britain the injustice of compulsory obedience to one 
form of worship ; and by his Constitution, and the 
laws under it, he provided that all persons who con- 
fessed belief in God were in no manner to be molested 
in the colony, for their religious belief and practice, 
or compelled to attend any place of religious worship 
whatever. But officers of government, and repre- 
sentatives in the Assembly, and electors, were 
required to be professors of faith in Jesus Christ, and 
to be men who had not been convicted of deeds of 
evil character. In the laws, of which forty were 
prepared by Penn, and afterward adopted, with 
some twenty more, in the first General Assembly, 
provision was made for the good government of the 
Province in matters of morals. Regard was had to 
the reformation, as well as to the punishment of 
offenders. In his preface to the Frame of Grovern- 
ment, published before he left England, occurs this 
excellent and pithy definition : " The great end of 
government is to support power in reverence with the 
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people, and to secure the people from the abuse of 
power; that the people may be free by their just 
obedience, and the magistrates honourable for their 
just administration ; for liberty without obedience is 
confusion, and obedience without liberty is slavery." 
In October, 1682, William Penn embarked, at 
Deal, for his North American possessions, in the 
ship "Welcome," Robert Greensway, commander, 
a vessel of about three hundred tons burthen. There 
were, beside himself, about a hundred passengers, 
principally of his own religious denomination, and 
most of them also his neighbours at Worminghurst. 
While the vessel was waiting for a wind, or for her 
passengers, Penn composed a Farewell Letter, en- 
titled, "An Epistle containing a Salutation to all 
Faithful Friends, a Reproof to the Unfaithful, and 
a Visitation to the Inquiring, in the Land of my 
Nativity." He wrote also several letters addressed 
to individual friends and fellow-labourers ; and thus, 
having acquitted himself as a husband and father, 
as a preacher, and as a friend, he was ready to depart. 
The vessel sailed on the first of September. In a few 
day^ he was forcibly admonished of the shortness of 
life, and of the propriety of being always prepared 
to surrender it; for one third of the company of 
passengers died upon the ocean. Disease appeared 
among them in the malignant and fearful form of 
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small-pox — B. malady which was at that time a most 
fearful scourge. The advance of medical science, 
and the discovery of the preventive of vaccination, 
have since divested it of much of its virulence and 
fatality. Now came the time when the piety and 
active charity of William Penn were put to a practical 
trial; and nobly did he acquit himself He was 
unwearied in his attention to the bodily comfort of 
the sick and dying; nor did he forget the higher 
duty of administering the consolations and offering 
the support of the religion which he professed. 

The passage occupied about two months, Penn 
arriving at Newcastle on the 27th of October, 1682. 
Some historians have given other dates, but that the 
above is correct appears from the record of Newcastle. 
The entry there is : " On the 27th day of October, 1682, 
arrived before the town of New Castle from England, 
William Penn Esqe., whoo produced twoo deeds of 
feofment for this Towne and twelve miles about itt, 
and also for ye twoo Lower Counties, ye Whoorekills 
and St. Jones's — wherefore ye said William Penn 
received possession of ye Towne, ye 28th of October, 
1682." This place was laid out by the Swedes fifty 
years prior to Penn's arrival, and was originally 
called Stockholm ; and it received four or five other 
titles under different dynasties, before the present 
name was adopted. As Penn landed, he was received 
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with acclamations by the people, to whom through 
his connexion with West Jersey he was already. well 
known by reputation, and beloved for his peaceful 
and just character. It was no doubt a great subject 
of congratulation to settlers who had acknowledged 
alreltdy so many masters, and had been driven by 
" force and arms" into new allegiances, that they had 
now a governor who exhibited his title in "twoo 
deeds of feofment,'' and landed among them without 
any clang of trumpets or sound of drums. He was 
then in the prime of life; and his early portraits 
show that venerable as was his presence in after 
years, in youth he was no less remarkable for manly 
strength and beauty. Accustomed to address assem- 
blies, moreover a traveller, and we may add a courtier, 
of gentlemanly address and manners, he won at once 
upon the hearts of the colonists. ^ 

The ship, with its other passengers, proceeded up 
the river : Penn remained at Newcastle, and on the 
day after his arrival, the 28th, called a meeting of 
the magistrates and others in the Court House, and 
took formal possession of the town and the country. 
He made a speech to the magistrates and others 
present, in which he repeated to them his ideas of 
government, as before declared and published by 
him; and explained his desires and motives in coming 
to the new world. He assured them of the continu- 
4# 
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ance and enlargement of their rights and privileges, 
and as an earnest of his pacific and friendly purposes 
toward them, he renewed the warrants of the old 
magistrates. In conclusion, he exhorted them to live 
in peace and amity with each other ; and the people 
departed in such high esteem for the new proprietor, 
as few men, bearing warrant for a change of govern- 
ment, have ever inspired. 

From Newcastle, Penn soon proceeded to Uplaiid, 
now Chester. This place was originally peopled by 
Swedes, but many Friends had found their way ttf 
it from New Jersey. The first General Assembly 
was called here, and indeed the opinion and wish 
were prevalent among the early emigrants, that it 
should be the seat of government of the Colony. It 
is related that Penn changed the name from Upland 
to Chester, at the suggestion of his friend Pearson 
who was his fellow passenger. " Providence," said 
Penn, " has brought us here safe. Thou hast been 
the companion of my perils. What wilt thou that I 
shall call this place ?" His friend replied " Chester, 
in remembrance of the city from whence we came." 
Penn accordingly adopted this title, and called one 
of the counties also by the same name. That county, 
since divided, originally included the town of Chester 
in its limits. The town, the oldest in Pensylvania, 
is the first within the state at which Penn landed. 
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His host in Chester was Robert Wade, a large 
proprietor, whose hospitable mansion " Essex House" 

^' was opened to the Proprietor and his suite. Wade 
was an Episcopalian, as appears by a mural monu- 
ment to his memory in St. Paul's church in Chester. 
The Friends vied and united with him in hospitality 
- to tbe new comer ; with whom, from his connexion 

■ *" iinHtk Hew Jersey, they already felt famiUar. One 
6f the first vessels despatched to America by William 
Penn was frozen up opposite Chester in 1681, 

v.^ and its passengers were the guests of the villagers. 

. ■ In fhe spring of 1682, many others arrived ; and 

''" \ Chester was at first the port of Pennsylvania. 

T. ^ Among the other memorials of William Penn and 

'' ^'the early settlers, still preserved, there is the vane of 

h ,*.: * the first mill in Pennsylvania, the materials of which 

i-. were brought over from England. It bears the 

ilkitiab of William Penn, Samuel Carpenter, and 

j^**' Caleb Pusey, the original partners; and the de- 

, ^ -* ttsendants of one at least of these partners are still 

^' ' millers in Chester county. 

' *.jfr :. On the 4th of December, 1682, William Penn con- 
vened the first Assembly of the Province at Chester. 
During its session, which lasted only four days, it 
occupied a house which is still standing, and now used 
as a cooper's shop. An act of union was passed, by 
which the tract purchased after the granting of the 
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CHiarter was annexed to the government of Pennsyl- 
vania. Sixty-one acts were passed in these three 
days, as already remarked, and with great unanimity. 
Legislators were then met indeed for "despatch of 
public business." The titles of some of these acts 
savoured of the sedate character of the settlers ; such 
as a law against drinking of healths^ another against 
spreaders of false news, and one against clamorous 
persons, scolders, and railers. It was also declared 
in a preamble to certain of the laws that they should 
be read as school exercises. Every man was allowed 
to plead or prosecute his own case in all courts, and 
an effort was subsequently made to pass a bill to . 
prevent lawyers from pleading except gratuitously, 
that none might " lengthen justice into trade." This 
law however failed to be enacted. The speaker's 
chair occupied in this original assembly is still in 
existence; but it is remarked by Watson in his 
" Annals," as a curious sequel to the whole proceed- 
ings, that not one of the original sisty-one laws 
remains on the statute-books of Pennsylvania; all 
having been superseded, or rendered obsolete by* 
later enactments. 

The Frame of government as at first drafted by 
Penn vested the government in the governor and 
Freemen of the Province. The latter were divided 
into a Provincial Council and a General Assembly. 
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The first body consisted of seventy-two members, 
one-ihiid to be elected annually ; and the governor 
or his deputy was President by virtue of his office, 
with no power of " vetoing" or forbidding a law, but 
with the right to cast three votes. In this body, laws 
were originated, and other powers were conferred 
upon it, uniting it with the governor in an executive 
capacity. The Assembly w?us to consist, at the first 
session, of all the freemen in the Province, and after- 
ward of two hundred, to be increased as the popula- 
tion grew larger. The Assembly had no deliberative 
powers, but could simply accept or reject the bills 
. which were originated in the council. This form or 
frame afterwards underwent various modifications, 
as the necessity of the Colony suggested. The first 
Assembly was the most harmonious ever held, all 
being disposed to coincide with the Founder in his 
opinions, and to give his laws the test of a practical 
trial. At the close, the speaker of the Assembly, 
Nicholas Moore, was deputed to present a grateful 
^ address to the governor ; and the Swedes, on their 
part, deputed a member to tender him their especial 
thanks. 

After the adjournment of the Assembly, William 
Penn visited New York, to pay his respects to the 
authorities there, and to visit on his route his friends 
in the Jerseys. He also met Lord Baltimore, to 
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confer with him relative to the boundaries of the two 
colonies of Maryland and Pennsylvania; but the 
season proved too far advanced for any progress to be 
made at this time in the adjustment. In one great 
particular the two governments concurred — ^namely, 
liberty of conscience ; for Maryland was settled upon 
the same basis in this respect as Pennsylvania. In 
these visits and journeys, the proprietor and governor 
did not forget the " public Friend" or preacher ; for 
in a letter written at this period from Chester he 
speaks first of his religious vocation. "I have," he 
says, " been at New York, Long Island, East Jerseyi 
and Maryland, in which I have had good and eminent 
service for the Lord^ After referring to the pro- 
ceedings of the first Assembly, he proceeds : " As to 
outward things we are satisfied ; the land good, the 
air clear and sweet, the springs plentiful, and pro- 
vision good and easy to come at ; an innumerable 
quantity of wild fowl and fish : in fine, here is what 
an Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, would be well con- 
tented with; and service enough for God, for the 
fields are here white for the harvest. Oh, how 
sweet is the quiet of these parts, freed from the 
anxious and troublesome soUcitations, hurries and 
perplexities of woeful Europe !" Little did Penn at 
this time anticipate that the greatest part of the 
remainder of his life was to be spent in Europe 
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«pttid those very "solicitations, hurries, and per- 
plexities." 

The " field ripe for the harvest," in the service of 
God, was what most of the emigrants of Penn's 
persuasion considered, as well as he. In a pamphlet 
published under authority of some of these emigrants, 
entitled " The Planter's Speech to his Neighbours," 
we find the following passage assigning some of the 
reasons why they sought the wilderness : " That as 
trees were transplanted from one soil to another to 
make them better bearers, so here, under the pro- 
^ tectioii: of God, they might the better bring forth 
fhtat ta their own edification and His glory; and 
lastly that by affording an example of holy and pious 
Irving they might more effectually impress the 
Heathen around them, and thus bring them from 
darkness to light, to that pure and perfect light 
which emanates from the (Jospel of Jesus Christ." 
Never was there a better, truer, and more practical 
missibhary spirit than this; and no unprejudiced 
mind tjan withhold from such men the credit of 
.ete*at(Bd and truly pious intentions. 

^|id ild regard to the plenty of food, of which Penn 
in many places speaks, other authorities bear also 
witness. Wild pigeons flew so low as to be knocked 
down with sticks. Wild turkeys weighing 'thirty 
pounds were sold at a shilling, deer at two shillings, 
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com at two and six-pence ; peaches were to be had 
by cart-loads : and thus sufficient of the necessaries 
of life, and the luxuries peculiar to the country, were 
in the reach of all the settlers. Emigrants came 
over in numbers proportioned to these great natural 
advantages, and to the civil and religious privileges 
which were held out to the world. Penn showed 
admirable skill and industry in causing the character 
of his colony to be understood. Indeed his own life 
and experience at home was his best advertisement. 
Persecuted as he had been, and as the members of 
his society were, not only did Quakers seek an 
asylum in America, but many others, judging that 
such a school would make tolerant masters, embarked 
for the new empire, where charity was to take the 
place of force, and equity tp stand instead of feudal 
precedent, as the law between man and man. In 
less than a year after Penn's arrival, twenty-three 
vessels followed him, bringing, in all, above two 
thousand passengers* A large proportion of these 
were Quakers, who had bought allotments of land 
of Penn or his agents in England, and came out to 
improve them. In 1683-4 the emigration continued, 
the settlers being from England, Ireland, Wales, 
Holland, and Germany. While Penn and his friends 
were travelling as preachers, they were imconsciously 
acting as agents for the Colony, which was not con- 
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templated when Penn and Robert Barclay were in 
Germany, or when the young man, as agent for his 
father, was residing in Ireland and frequenting the 
Quaker meetings, as he managed his father's estates. 
The traces of these settlers are well defined in the 
names which they bestowed upon their tracts. Well 
might Penn say, as he did in a letter in 1683 : " I 
must, without vanity, say that I have led the greatest 
colony into America, that ever any man did upon a 
private credit, and the most prosperous beginnings 
that ever were in it, are to be found among us." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Penn's Treaty — The place where it was made — The Dumplings — 
Penn's Remarks — The Reply of the Indians — Penn's Justice — 
History of the Treaty Tree — Pennsbury. 

T is to be remembered, in referring to 
dates prior to 1752, that up to that 
time, the year began by English com- 
putation in March, instead of in Jan- 
uary as at present ; and thus we are liable to 
some confusion in dates. Penii's famous 
treaty or talk with the Indians took place in 
1682, according to the old mode of counting, 
but in 1683 as we now commence the year; since it 
must have been held after December. Penn was 
sufficiently occupied with the session of the Assem- 
bly, and with his visits to New York and Maryland, 
to occupy him beyond the limits of 1682, according 
to our present computation of time. Nor at this 
treaty does it appear clear that Penn purchased lands 
of the Indians, as is the general impression. This 
had been done before, in part, by the Commissioners 
whom Penn sent out in 1681 ; and purchases were 
continued afterward as tracts were needed. The 
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treaty ground, and the land on which Philadelphia 
now stands, did not at the time of the treaty belong 
to the Indians, but was in possession of Swedish 
proprietors. Many treaties or conferences with the 
Indians were held at the same place ; for it was the 
custom of the early settlers of Pennsylvania often to 
hold treaties or conferences with the Indians, in 
which, with all the solemnity which could gratify 
the Sons of the Forest, they renewed their pledges 
of friendship. . 

The commissioners had opened negotiations with 
the Indians, and presented the letter, which we have 
given in a preceding chapter. In that letter, Penn 
had told his red brethren that he hoped soon to see 
them ; and to fulfil that promise was a main object 
of the conference. The place where it was held has 
been a subject of dispute, some persons contending 
for Chester, or Upland ; but the best and most careful 
researches have determined in favour of the Treaty 
Tree. The place in Kensington, then called Shack- 
amaxon, upon which the tree stood, is now marked 
by a neat marble monument, erected in 1827 by the 
Penn society, and the nearest approximation to a date 
attempted is that of the year 1682. 

Clarkson, who had access in England to all the 
Penn papers, in his account of this meeting, admits 
that he could find no particular account of thiff 
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treaty in any historian; but has gathered what he 
offers from traditions in Quaker families, whose 
ancestors were present, and from relations preserved 
among the Indians. The place at which it was 
originally purposed to hold the meeting was at 
Coaquanock, where Philadelphia now stands. But 
higher up, at Shackamaxon, there were several 
houses inhabited by Friends, and also a small Indian 
settlement. These circumstances, and not the "great 
elm," probably led to the choice of Shackamaxon as 
the place; since the shelter of a tree between 
December and April could not have been desired. 
Nor even if the meeting took place before December, 
could shade have been necessary, since William 
Penn did not land at Newcastle until the 27th of 
October. It is probable that in gathering traditions 
relative to a meeting of which no oflScial record is 
extant, that the features of some of the other treaties 
have been confounded with the great meeting of 
1682. In 1683, very probably at the same spot, 
William Penn made a treaty with kings Tamanen 
and Metamaquanj for lands, and this treaty appears 
to be the first land treaty of Penn's upon record. 
Tamanen, corrupted to Tamany, is said in the 
popular traditions to have feasted WilUam Penn on 
apple-dumplings at the treaty tree. The treaty of 
1683 was in June, and the traditions of this treaty 
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may have furnished the " shade" under which the 
parties are accounted in popular tradition to have 
met in 1682. In all traditionary accounts there 
must, of necessity, be confusion and inaccuracy. 
For an amusing instance of this, the three balls on 
certain old mile-stones, which are a part of the Penn 
arms, are called dumplings, and supposed to have 
been adopted by Penn, after the feast which Tam- 
any or Tamanen provided. 

It will confer a new dignity on the memorable 
treaty, to consider it not as a transaction of traffic 
for lands, but as a ratification of the declarations of 
friendship which Penn had made through his Com- 
missioners, and iii his letter to the Indians. Proud 
says, in his history of Pennsylvania : " It was at this 
time when he first entered personally into that lasting 
friendship with the Indians, which ever afterwards 
continued between them; and for the space of seventy 
years was never interrupted." The particulars of 
the meeting we borrow from Clarkson's Life of 
Penn, as by him collected from various sources; 
and we join with him in the regret that no authentic 
record could be discovered by him, with all his 
industry. 

On Penn's arrival, he found the Indians assembling. 
They came in large numbers, and according to their 
custom armed and painted ; while the Friends, un- 
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armed and of peaceable attire and demeanour, were 
as a handful in comparison. The leaders on both 
sides approached the great elm, afterward celebrated 
as thq Treaty Tree. William Penn appeared in his 
usnal clothing, wearing no crown, and bearing no 
sceptre, mace, sword, halberd, or other indication of 
supremacy. He wore, however, a sky-blue sash of 
silk netrwork, not unlike a military officer's, except 
in colour. Before him were carried various articles 
of merchandise, which, as they approached the 
Sachems, were spread upon the ground. On his 
right hand was Colonel Markham, his secretary, 
who had preceded him to this country ; and on his 
left, his friend Pearson. A company of Friends 
followed, and the deputation on the part of the white 
man bore thus to the Indians the noble grandeur 
of peace and confidence. 

Penn held in his hand a roll of parchment, con- 
taining the Confirmation of the Treaty of Purchase 
and Atnity, as Clarkson terms it. What its precise 
contents were, cannot now be determined, since no 
copy is known to exist, and the original has not been 
discovered. — One of the Sachems then put upon his 
head a kind of chaplet in which appeared a small 
horn. This was regarded as an emblem of kingly 
power, and a warrant of security and peace to the 
parties assembled, the place being thus made sacred. 
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and the persons of all present inviolable. As the 
chief assumed this emblem, the Indians threw down 
their arms, and seated themselves. We cannot 
better describe the order of their deportment than in 
the language of Penn himself, after he had met them 
in council upon several treaties for land : — 

" Their order is thus : The king sits in the middle 
of an half-moon, and has his council, the old and 
wise, on each hand. Behind them, or at a little 
distance, sit the younger fry in the same figure. 
Having consulted and resolved their business, the 
king ordered one of them to speak to me. He stood 
up, came to me and in the name of the king saluted 
me, then took me by the hand, and toW me that he 
was ordered by the king to speak to me, and that 
now it was not he, but the king who spoke, because 
what he should say was the king's mind." Such we 
may fairly presume was the opening of the conference 
on this memorable occasion, when one of the Indians 
announced to Penn that it was the king's mind, and 
that of the nation, to hear him^ 

Having been thus called upon, Penn said : " The 
Great Spirit who made him and them, who ruled 
the Heaven and the Earth, and who knew the 
innermost thoughts of man, knew that he and his 
fhends had a hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship with them, and to serve them to the 
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utmost of their power. It was not their custom to 
use hostile weapons against their fellow-creatures, 
for which reason they had come unarmed. Their 
object was not to do injury, and thus provoke the 
Great Spirit, but to do good. They were then met 
on the broad pathway of good faith and good will, so 
that no advantage was to be taken on either side, but 
all was to be openness, brotherhood, and love." 
After these and other words, says Clarkson, he un- 
rolled the parchment, and, by means of the inter- 
preter, conveyed to them article by article the 
conditions of the purchase and the words of the 
compact for their eternal union. We have already 
stated the doubts which exist, whether, on this 
occasion, any purchase was made; but there is no 
question that in such a conference with the Indians, 
Penn would state to them the general terms on which 
he would deal with them. His method of fair and 
open negotiation would suggest this. It is said also 
that he paid them on this occasion for their land — 
that already bought by the Commissioners, — and 
made the Indians many presents. 

Among other things which he told them, resuming 
his address, he informed them that they were not to 
be molested in their lawful pursuits even in the 
lands which they alienated, for it was to be common 
to them and'^to the English, and if disputes arose, 
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they were to be settled by twelve persons, half of 
whom should be Indian^ and half English. As a 
sign that the ground was common between them, 
he laid down the parchment upon it, and repeated 
that declaration. He then added that " he would not 
do as the Marylanders did, that is call them children 
or brothers only ; for often parents were apt to whip 
their children too severely, and brothers sometimes 
would differ : neither would he compare the friend- 
ship between them to a chain, for the rain sometimes 
might rust it, or a tree might fall and break it; but 
he should consider them of the same flesh and blood 
as the Christians, and the same as if one man's body 
were to be divided into two parts." He then took 
up the parchment, and presented it to the Sachem 
who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired him 
and the other Sachems to preserve it carefully for 
three generations, that their children might know 
what had passed between them, just as if he had 
remained himself with them to repeat it. It is stated 
that this parchment was many years afterward 
preserved by the Indians, being produced by them 
in 1722 ; and it is much to be regretted that similar 
care was not taken of the duplicate, which according 
to all usual^ forms must have been retained by the 
English. 
The replies of the Indians have not come down to 
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US, even by tradition, further than that they solemnly 
pledged themselves, according to their manner, to 
live in love with William Penn and his children as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure. But Penn's 
general account of the close of his conferences with 
the Indians will undoubtedly apply. He says : " Great 
promises passed between us of kindness and good 
neighbourhood, and that the English and Indians 
must live in love as long as the sun gave light: 
which done, toother made a speech to the Indians, 
in the name of all the Sachamakers or kings ; first 
to tell them what was done ; next, to charge and 
command them to love the Christians, and particu- 
larly to live in peace with me and the people under 
my government ; that many governors had been on 
the river ; but that no governor had come himself to 
live and stay there before : and having now such an 
one, who had treated them well, they should never 
do him or his any wrong ; at every sentence of which 
they shouted, and said Amen in their way." 

Voltaire's famous commentary upon this treaty 
sacrifices truth to point. He says : " This was the 
only treaty between those people and the Christians 
which was not ratified by an oath, and that was 
never broken." All Penn's treaties were of course 
made in the same manner, and those which his com- 
missioners made were also in conformity with the 
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principles of the Friends. The mistake appears to 
have arisen of regarding this as Penn's only treaty, 
whereas he himself speaks of treaties. He had much 
intercourse with the Indians probably before, and 
certainly after, this great exchange of professions of 
amity; and his whole intercourse with them was 
guided by the same principles of right and justice 
which he made the basis of his instructions to his 
commissioners, and the rule of the intercourse of his 
people with their red brethren. Whatever was sold 
to the Indians for their furs it was directed should 
be sold in the public market-place, and there suffer 
the test whether good or bad, that the natives might 
neither be abused nor provoked. It was stipulated 
by Penn with his settlers, and provided by law, that 
if any man should aflTront or wrong any Indian he 
should incur the same penalty of the law as if the 
person injured had been a fellow-planter ; and that 
where an Indian oflFended against a planter, the 
latter should not assume to be his own judge, but 
apply to the proper authority, who should confer 
with the Indian's chief or king, in order that justice 
should be done ; and that all disputes between the 
races should, as before mentioned, be determined by 
a jury composed of each . It was this habitual j ustice, 
and not the mere formality of one treaty or more, 
which secured peace and happiness. Men who came 
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thus armed to the Treaty Tree needed neither oaths 
nor weapons, when on that memorable occasion they 
openly declared the principles on which they acted. 
The Treaty Tree stood until the 3d of March, 
1810, when it was blown down in a gale. The girth, 
or circumference of the trunk was twenty-four feet, 
and its age, as indicated by the circles of Wood, was 
283 years. Wide-spread, but not lofty, its main 
branch was 150 feet in length ; and thi^ peculiarity of 
its form made it a very excellent place of shelter. 
Before Penn's time, many councils were probably 
held under it ; and during its later years, religious 
meetings frequently worshipped beneath its shade. 
The wood of the fallen tree was forthi/srith secured, 
and made into canes, snuff-boxes, and other articles 
as memorials. A large piece was sent to England, 
for John Penn the grandson of the Founder, who 
made it an ornament for one of his apartments, with 
an inscription telling its history. An arm-chair 
made from the relics, graces the Commissioners' 
Hall in Kensington ; and other chairs and memorials 
of every description are scattered far and. wide. 
Such respect did the treaty which it had witfiessed, 
and the character of Penn, procure for the Great 
Elm, that when Philadelphia was in possession of 
the British, during the Revolutionary war, General 
Simcoe placed a guard around it to protect it from 
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the parties of soldiers who were sent out to procure 
fire-wood. Among other rehcs which are preserved 
in honour of the treaty, we may also mention that 
the belt worn by WiUiam Penn on the occasion is 
still in existence in England, and suitably honoured. 
It was once in possession of Thomas Clarkson, Penn's 
biographer, and was by him presented to an esteemed 
firiend, as a valuable reUc. 

The Penn Society have caused the site of the tree 
to be marked by a marble monument, which bears 
the following inscriptions: " Treaty ground of Wil- 
liam Penn and the Indian Nations, 1682. Unbroken 
Faith."—" William Penn, Born 1644, Died 1718." 
—"Placed by the Penn Society, A. D. 1827, to 
mark the site of the Great Elm Tree." — " Pennsyl- 
vania, Founded, 1681, by Deeds of Peace." 

From the Treaty ground, William Penn proceeded 
up the Delaware to "Pennsbury," where Colonel 
Markham had commenced a country mansion for 
him. It was situated opposite Burlington, on the 
Delaware. The ornamental and most highly finish- 
ed portions were brought out from England; and 
the cost of the mansion,^ grounds, and improvements, 
was between seven and ten thousand pounds. To 
this house was Penn's greatest local attachment as a 
residence — for, it v^dll be remembered, that in his 
ferewell letter to his wife and family, he expressed 
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his love of a country life. And thus we find him 
providing a country residence for himself, even 
before he had seen America. The walls of the 
house, which were of brick, were erected, but the 
interior was not finished at the time when Penn first 
saw it; and the situation appears to have met his 
hearty approval. A creek now dry made an island 
of the spot on which the house stood ; and Penn had 
the place provided with a pleasure barge, and other 
boats. He looked forward to this as the spot in which 
he would end his dayis ; and purposed, even though 
he were obliged, as at one time seemed likely, to 
reUnquish the colony, to retain this manor. 

The mansion was sixty feet in front, and forty 
deep, and had ample accommodations for the native 
sovereigns of the soil, who should visit him there; 
and for purposes of hospitality, befitting its royal 
character ; for the place was purchased by Penn of 
an old Indian king. During Penn's second visit to 
the country it was his favourite residence, and 
witnessed many meetings of Friends, conferences 
with Indians, and with the functionaries of his 
own government The grounds were in a high 
state of cultivation, and commodious of&ces were 
built in a line with the front of the mansion. All 
now are gone, save the " brew-house." The mansion 
was hurried into premature decay by the means 
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taken to preserve it from fire; a reservoir on the 
roof leaking, and causing the building so to decay, 
that in or about the year 1780, it was pulled down. 
Many memorials of the Founder were taken from 
this mansion. In the Pennsylvania Hospital is the 
chair which formerly belonged to Penn; and a 
carved door-post i& in the possession of John F. 
Watson, Esq., the annalist 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Traditions and Anecdotes — Penn's opinion of the site of Philadelphia- 
Plan of the Town — Edward Drinker — Penn as a jumper — George 
Fox's grant — The Caves — The First Meeting of the Legialatura in 
Philadelphia — The first criminal trial — The First Book. 



IILLIAM PENN had determined 
upon the character and leading 
features of a great town, before he 
came to America ; but not upon the 
site. That he left to the commis- 
sioners; though they did not make their 
selection of a spot before his arrival. The 
city was laid out in the latter part of 1682, 
or as we now reckon, the beginning of 1683. In his 
instructions to his commissioners, he described such 
a locality, precisely, as Philadelphia presents. " Let 
the rivers and creeks be sounded on my side of the 
Delaware River, especially Upland, in order to settle 
a great town, and be sure to make your choice where 
it is most navigable, high, dry, and healthy, that is, 
where most ships may best ride, of deepest draught 
of water, if pofisible, to load or unload at the bank or 
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quay side^ without boating or littering of it." UplanA 
was the name by which the tract was known in 
which Chester village, then called Upland, as the 
seat of the district, was situated. Hence, many at 
first supposed that Upland or Chester would be the 
site of Penn's town. There are several points in 
these instructions which show that the plan of 
Philadelphia was already in Penn's mind. One 
direction which he gave would be well followed 
every where when feasible, both for health and 
beauty. " Let every house be placed, if the person 
pleases, in the middle of its plat as to the breadth 
way of it, that so there may be ground on each side 
for gardens or orchards or fields. That it may be a 
green country town, which may never be burnt, and 
al ways be wholesome." Penn's idea of Philadelphia 
would hardly be realized in its present state of 
crowded prosperity ; though its wealth and business 
probably far exceed his fondest dreams. 

There are several pleasant traditions about the 
manner in which the site was selected. The first ^ 
ship that ever visited Burlington, N. J., was the 
Shield, of Stockton, in 1678. In veering, opposite 
where Philadelphia now stands, the ends of her 
yards chanced to strike the trees, so bold was the 
shore ; and the passengers exclaimed " what a fine 
place for a town!" Watson preserves an anecdote 
5* *^ H 
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which more directly fixes the time of the choice. 
Mrs. Lyle, who came out in the same year as Penn, 
related the incident. Several vessels were on their 
way to Burlington, from Chester. That on board 
of which Mrs. Lyle was, being a duller sailer than 
the others, had only reached the site of Philadelphia 
at night-fall, and made fast there to the trees. The 
Captain went on shore in the morning, and pursued 
his walk till he reached the Schuylkill, and reporting 
the advantages of the place, on his arrival at Bur- 
lington, it was shortly after examined by William 
Penn and others, and eventually became Philadelphia. 
In August 1683, Penn wrote a letter to the Free 
Society of Traders, in which he gave them the result 
of his observations, made during a tour of explora- 
tion into the interior, and also an account of the 
condition of Philadelphia, at that time. In the letter 
referred to, he says, " Philadelphia, the expectation 
of those who are concerned in this Province, is at 
last laid out, to the great satisfaction of those who 
^* cire interested therein." Beside the talk of Chester, 
a point below the present one was at one time thought 
of, as also one above, near Pennsbury; and of the 
latter a ground plan was made. But when the site 
was finally chosen and approved, the work rapidly 
proceeded ; and the choice fully satisfied all parties. 
Penn writes: "This I will say, for the good Provi- 
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dence of God, of all the places I have seen in the 
world, I remember not one better seated ; so that it 
seems to me to have been appointed for a town, 
whether we regard the rivers, or the conveniency of 
the coves, docks, and springs, the loftiness and 
soundness of the land, and the air, held by the people 
of these parts to be very good. It is advanced within 
less than a year to about fourscore houses and 
cottages such as they are, where merchants and 
handicrafts are following their vocations as fast as 
they can ; while the countrymen are close at their 
farms." 

To resume the chronological thread of our narrative, 
we must now accompany Penn from Pennsbury, 
where our last chapter left him, to Chester. Thomas 
Holme, who had come out as Surveyor-General, now 
•prepared a regular survey of the Province, or pro- 
bably of that part contiguous to the rivers. He also 
made a plan of the city, under Penn's direction — for 
which plan we need only refer the reader to any map 
of Philadelphia.- The main thoroughfares are the 
original ones ; the courts and alleys grew as conve- 
nience directed, and the city became crowded. 
Streets take the place of the " coves," which Penn 
deemed so convenient, and by their tortuous windings 
mock the regularity of those which were laid out on 
the plan. The natural << docks" which pleased his 
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eye are obliterated by artificial ones, and in lieu of 
" springs" the citizens use the water of the Schuyl- 
kill. Where, on the river bank, people lived in 
caves, the banks are now levelled, or rows of ware- 
houses take in goods on the one side from the level 
of the street, to be lowered on the other a story or 
two. But a larger volume than we have in hand 
would not describe a hundredth part of the changes 
which business and population have made on the 
site of Coaquanock, with its " bold high shore." 

The Delaware shore from Trenton Falls to Chester 
appears to have been thinly sprinkled with settlers. 
Edward Drinker, a notable character in the history 
of Philadelphia, lived until the Revolution^ to tell the 
early story of Philadelphia. His father's house stood 
on what was then Dock creek, and its site is now 
the south-west corner of Walnut and Second Streets^ 
He was born there, two years before the arrival of 
Penn, his father having moved to the place from 
Beverly, Massachusetts. The house in which he 
was born is well termed "the primitive house of 
Philadelphia." Drinker delighted to point out the 
sites of remarkable buildings and events in the 
history of the city. He lived till 1782, and Watson 
thus sums his experience : — ^' He saw the beginning 
and the end of the empire of Great Britain in Penn- 
sylvania. He was the subject of seven successive 
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croMOied heads, and afterward the willing citizen of 
a republic, and triumphed in his last years in the 
freedom of his country." 

It is the tradition that Penn first landed in Phila- 
delphia on a low sandy beach, at the mouth of Dock 
creek. He came up with his friends in an open 
boat from Chester, and the workmen, then engaged 
in the erection of " Guest's House," afterward known 
as the "Blue Anchor Tavern," joined with the few 
inhabitants who had preceded Penn, in welcoming 
the governor. Several Indians were also present; 
and a curious anecdote has been handed down from 
Mrs. Preston, who died in 1774,, at the advanced age 
of 100 years. She knew Penn, and had acted 
occasionally as his interpreter. Mrs. Preston was 
present at the landing of Penn, and admired his 
ajBfability and condescension. He walked with the 
Indians, sat down with them, and ate of their roasted 
corn and hominy. When they " rose up to play," 
he jumped up also, and in leaping outdid them all. 
It will be recollected by the reader that in his early 
youth he practised athletic sports ; and as a stroke 
of policy, and a mode to .win the friendship of the 
Indians, it does not appear at all unlikely that he 
gave them a specimen of his agility. 

The site of the town being determined, building 
' went forward with great activity, Peon was in the 
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meanwhile engaged in dividing the Province and 
Territories (as the tract purchased of the Duke of 
York was called,) into counties. The three first 
counties in the Province were Philadelphia, Bucks, 
and Chester. The Territory counties were Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex. He allotted a thousand acres to 
George Fox, as a token of friendship and respect. 
Fox^s grant was in part at the corner of Market and 
Second ; and on his death, it appeared that he had 
devised sixteen acres, including the lot at the corner 
of Market and Second, to the Society of Friends. 
On this lot the old " Market Street Meeting" was 
built in 1695, rebuilt in 1755, and pulled down in 
1808. The land was sold, and the meeting-house in 
Arch Street built. These bequests were, as his will 
expressed it, for " truth and Friends' sake." One is 
not a little startled at Fox's idea of a " close" to put 
horses in, while their riders were in meeting, since 
he directed two acres to be used for that purpose. 

Many of the emigrants brought out houses in 
frame, building materials, and furniture ; with food 
and clothing suflScient for a season. All, however, 
were not so provident. The Swedes and the first 
comers, and even the Indians, were very kind to the 
emigrants as they arrived ; assisting them to unload, 
and aiding them in providing shelter. Penn, who 
appears to have paid, attention to the minutest details 
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of his people, furnished a general plan for frame 
houses, which were at once expeditious of erection, 
and comfortable when built. A rude, but substantial 
frame was covered on the outside, and on the inside, 
with clapboards, and the space between these cover- 
ings filled with earth. The floor was of clay ; and 
the general dimensions about thirty feet in length, 
by fifteen wide. Those who came too late in the 
season to put up even these temporary houses, were 
content for the present with "caves'' in the river 
bank. These caves were prepared by digging into 
the bank about three feet, and sometimes more, 
thus providing one side of the house. The roof and 
walls outside of the ground, were made of trees and 
branches overlaid with turf and sods, and thus, after 
a while, they were all grass-grown. After the first 
necessity for which they were used was over, they 
still appear to have been occupied by the poor and 
improvident ; and in some, were used as places of 
drinking and debauchery. The place they occupied 
upon the beach was common ground; and it was 
Penn's original intention that the top of the whole 
river bank should have been kept clear of buildings. 
But the necessities of business, and the interests of 
trade and of individuals, frustrated this. Houses 
were built where the caves stood ; and it is a curious 
fact, that so late as 1830, the original cave of the 
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Coates family, was preserved in the cellar of the 
house which stood at the corner of Green and Front 
Streets. 

In April, Penn summoned the people to elect 
Council men, and Representatives to the general 
Assembly, to meet in Philadelphia, on the 10th of 
First Month, 1683, which answers to March 10th. 
Only seventy-two were chosen, twelve from each 
county; whereas the Council alone should have 
comprised that number. Though this was not in 
pursuance of thjp " Frame," which Penn had estab- 
lished, he consented to permit the wish of the people, 
as signified through sheriffs, that the number assem- 
bled should be considered sufficient. At this As- 
sembly, the constitution or charter which Penn had 
originally granted at Chester was amended. The 
governor had by the new constitution a negative or 
veto on the bills passed. The number of the council 
was reduced to eighteen, and the Assembly to thirty- 
six ; but the latter could be increased at the pleasure 
of the people. This session occupied twenty days. 
The Legislature met in private houses, except on 
extraordinary occasions, when they used the Friends' 
Meeting-House. Among the laws passed was one 
providing that each County Court should appoint 
three " peace-makers, after the mannei* of common 
Brbitrators, that they might hear and end all differ- 
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ences." It is said that in this Assembly some one 
moved a resolution or law requiring all young men 
to marry, or assign a sufficient reason for their 
celibacy. This law did not pass. Nor did another, 
proposed to repress extravagance, which provided 
that only two sorts of clothes should be worn, one 
suit for Summer and another for Winter. 

The first grand jury met in April, 1683; and 
their first and chief business appears to have been 
the indictment of one Pickering and his confederates, 
for coining and uttering base money. They were 
tried before the governor and council, who sat as a 
court of justice, ^nd all were convicted. But the 
weight of punishment fell upon the principal, who 
was sentenced to make restitution fpr the coin, which 
was called in by Proclamation. He was further 
mulcted in the sum of £40, to be applied towards 
building a Court House. 

The public business of the Colony having been 
now expedited, the proprietor made a journey of 
exploration into Ihe interior. The result of his 
observations he transmitted in the letter to the Free 
Society of Traders already quoted in this chapter. 
He also held another conference with Lord Baltimore 
in relation to boundaries, but without reaching any 
definite result. So passed the year 1683, with no 
occurrence to damp the spirits of the colonists, and ' 
6 
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with, as jet, no unpleasant oircimistances to vm 
their peace, or that of the proprietor. The populatiqit 
of the Province ^d Territories, including the Swedes 
and Dutch whom Penn found there, must have been 
about six thousand. The first person bom in Phila- 
delphia, was John Key, whose birth took place in • 
cave at the corner of Vine and Water Streets^ and 
who was called First-bom Key until the day ai his 
death, which occurred in July 1767. Penn granted 
the infant by warrant a lot on Sassafras Street^ 
opposite where Crown now commences, and cqaoM* 
firmed it by deed in 1713. Key laid the corniar 
stone of the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1765, bj 
invitation of the founders. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Pfenn's Cottage in Lvtitia Court — ^Terms of purchase by the first settlers 
of Penn's return to England — His arrival — Charges 
t bim — Accession of James IL 




I'^S^Sf^M HE first house built for the occupancy 
tmmk^^^m ^ WiHiam Penn, in Philadelphia, 
fn m^^BtM jj^n since been called Lsetitia House, 
from his daughter's name. It was, 
like Pennsbury, built by Penn's secretary. 
Colonel MarkhAin, and was Penn's town resi- 
dence during^his first visit to his colony. It 
was afterward Colonel Markham's residence, 
I deputy governor, and then was used for public 
During Penn's visit to the Province in 1700, 

^ive the house with the half-square in which it 

J^was situated to his daughter Lsetitia; and from her 
it afterward bore the name by which it has since 
^Mki known. Its cellar was the first dug in Phila- 
d<^hia; and within its walls the business of the 
Province and town were for many years transacted. 
After various changes of occupancy, it became at 
last the old Rising Sun Inn. Some authorities point 
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out another house as the original Penn residence; 
but we prefer to follow Watson, whose love of our 
city antiquities is equalled only by his industry and 
perseverance in collecting and preserving facts. To 
him we are indebted for such partic^ars as we 
present relative to the '*Penn cottage in Laetitia 
Court." 

First for the site. Between Second and Front, 
and Market Street, and Black Horse Alley, (which 
commences at 19 South Second Street,) was Penn's 
original town lot, or rather as we now measure 
ground, town lots making half a square. Thus, it 
will be observed, were Penn's instructions to his 
commissioners liberally fulfilled. " Pitch upon the 
very middle of Ihe plat where the town or line of 
houses is to be laid or run, facing the harbour and 
great river, for the situation of my house." This 
direction could not have been more exactly followed. 
Front Street, it must be borne in mind, was the 
original Water Street, as all between that and the 
river was intended to be vacant, and houses were to 
be built only on the one side. And Penn's cottage, 
in accordance with his taste for trees and rural 
objects, was placed in the middle of the plat, about 
equi-distant from Front and from Second Streets. 
What value this tract attained, and how many lots it 
would bear subdivision into, even in the time of 
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LsBtitia, may be gathered from a letter written to her 
in 1702, by James Logan, her agent He sold four 
Front Street lots for £450, sixteen feet of the " bank" 
now covered by Water Street, with a small Market 
Street lot for £330, the corner of Market and Second 
for £113, three Market or High Street lots for £50 
and £60 each. The other four he expected to dis- 
pose of soon. He farther adds : " Thy old mansion 
I do not touch with. I hope in seven years to be 
able to raise thee a good portion from what is already 
settled on thee in this Province." Black Horse 
Alley, in which L»titia Court terminates, was laid 
out about the beginning of the last century, by the 
owner of a lot at the end of Lsetitia Court. The 
property was finally apportioned into thirty city lots. 
Mr. Watson, who has studied the deeds of sale, 
and conversed with many aged persons, thus gives a 
picture of the place in Penn's time : " If we would 
contemplate this Lsetitia House in its first relations, 
we should consider it as having an open area to the 
river, the whole vddth of the half square, with here 
and there retained an ornamental clump of forest 
trees and shrubbery, on either side of an avenue, 
leading out to the Front Street ; having a garden of 
fruit trees on the Second Street side, and on Second^ 
Street, the Grovernor's Gate, so called, opposite to the 
Friends' great Meeting." This passage was the 
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carriage-way, by which vehicles passed on the north 
side of the house round to the east, or river front. 
The lot on which the house stood was called " The 
Governor's Lot," until after William Penn gave the 
estate to his daughter, which he did not do till he 
had ceased himself to use it as a residence. It was 
many years afterward, before the court received her 
name, by which it has been since known. The 
" Governor's Gate," was the place at which procla- 
mations, &c. were read, and oflScial notices promul- 
gated. 

The more elaborate part of Penn's cottage in 
Laetitia Court, were brought out finished from 
England, in the same vessel which conveyed the 
materials for the manor house at Pennsbury. If 
William Penn had . not been compelled by adverse 
circumstances to return to England, making his first 
visit to his new city so short, the square, or rather 
half-square which was occupied by the cottage and 
grounds, would not have been so entirely diverted 
from its original destination. Its occupation by 
others, and its conversion into public offices, de- 
stroyed probably the "home feeling" in which 
WiUiam Penn of all other men delighted. In his 
letters there are occasional references to the place 
which mark his memory of it, and the remembrance 
of his proprietorship. In 1684, he writes that his 
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cousin Markham diould have the use of the house, 
and also, what will strike modem ears as singular, 
that " Thomas Lloyd, the Deputy-Governor, should 
have the use of his — ^periwigs !" They were probably 
state afifairs, these periwigs, for one would fancy that 
for any ordinary occasion a man would prefer his 
own hair, or even a bald head, to a borrowed wig. 
The general appearance of the exterior of this ancient 
edifice is preserved in our engraving. 

If the prices of the Lsetitia lots above mentioned, 
seem smdl, compared with the present value of the 
land, how much greater is the contrast between 
Penn's original prices, and the value of estates in 
our day ! The " Free Society of Traders'* bought 
of Perm 20,000 acres for £400, and their town lots 
took in nearly the whole space between Spruce and 
Pine>Streets, from river to river, with four hundred 
acres in the Liberties. Penn himself sold in nm 
smaller tracts than five thousand acres ; and the pur- 
chaser could have only one thousand acres in a 
continuous tract, unless he covenanted to put a family 
on each thousand acres. The writer of this has seen 
valuable farms which were given away, by the 
original purchasers, to friends whom they desired for 
neighbours, and whose residence thus enabled the 
purchasers to hold a larger body of land in one place 
than they otherwise could. Besides the original 
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purchase-money, the land sold by Penn was also 
subject to an annual quit-rent of one shilling for 
every hundred acres. William P©nn originally pos- 
sessed about twenty-six millions of acres ; and if all 
that was sold had paid the trifling tax on each 
hundred, to which it was subject by. the terms of 
purchase, he would at once have had an income 
which in those days would have enabled him to live 
in the Colony like a prince. The first Legislature 
which met in Philadelphia, granted^ him a customs 
duty on the business of the port. This he remitted 
for two years, while the city was in its infancy, and 
thereby vitiated his own claim ; for the merchants 
refused to pay these dues to his Deputy-Governors. 
While every thing in the Colony was in a state 
of most gratifying progress, William Penn wbs com- 
pelled by a variety of causes to return to England. 
His absence he trusted would be but short; but 
adverse circumstances protracted it. The diflference 
between himself and Lord Baltimore, relative to the 
boundary between their respective provinces, was 
yet unadjusted. The Maryland authorities rendered 
the dispute more irksome, by a forcible entry into 
the debated ground, then called the Territories of 
Pennsylvania, threatening the occupants with dis- 
possession, unless they acknowledged the proprietor- 
ship of Lord Baltimore. The question was referred 
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to the authorities at home; and there' Lord Balti- 
more's influence at court threatened to militate 
against Penn*s riglrts. He had another motive for 
strongly desiring to revisit England. The Society 
of Friends were reported in his letters from thence 
to be suffering under violent persecutions ; and he 
hoped to be able to exert the influence which he had 
formerly exercised, in ameliorating the condition of 
the persecuted, if not in procuring a close to these 
proceedings. While debating in his mind the neces- 
sity of his voyage, he applied himself to the needful 
preparations for it He laboured by example and 
encouragement to expedite the building of the town ; 
and his efforts were so far successful that at the date 
of his return to England, in 1684, there were about 
three hundred houses, and a population of twenty- 
five hundred people, in Philadelphia. He had also 
defi.ned the limits of twenty townships; and his 
whole Province had in it not less than seven thousand 
inhabitants. He conferred upon the council power 
to administer the government in his stead, appointed 
judicial and other officers, and in the month of 
August 1684, embarked for England in the ketch 
Endeavour. Before sailing, he addressed a deeply 
affectionate letter to the Friends, to be read in the 
meetings, of which there were at this time eighteen 
in Pennsylvania. We may here remark that in 

I 
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all his occupation, as governor and proprietor, he 
had not forgotten his vocation as a preacher, visiting, 
as opportunity presented, the several meetings of 
Friends, in his Province and in New Jersey. 

The Endeavour sailed from Philadelphia on the 
12th of August, and Penn arrived in England on 
the 4th of October, 1684; making the passage in 
about seven weeks. He instantly applied himself 
to the business which had brought him over. The 
question of boundary was adjusted after a few months, 
by dividing the territory between the Chesapeake 
and Delaware, one half to Lord Baltimore, and the 
other half to relapse to the crown, with a reservation 
on the part of the king that it should be ceded to 
Penn. 

With regard to the other, and, with Penn, the 
more important object of his voyage, the aid of the 
Friends, he obtained from the king a promise that 
some measures should be taken for their relief. 
Probably the promise was made with what Penn 
calls Charles' " usual way of evading uneasy things;" 
with the desire more of attaining postponement than 
with any settled purpose. Whatever might have 
been the monarch's intentions, however, they were 
defeated by his death, which occurred in February, 
1685. He was succeeded, without any disturbance, 
by his brother, the Duke of York, under the title of 
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James the Second. The Duke, it will be remem* 
beted, was a personal friend of Penn's father, and 
had promised Admiral Sir William, to befriend his 
son. Much occasional iiitercourse through their 
colonial relations, had existed between them; and 
Penn was now disposed, from motives of wisdom 
and policy, to retain his relations of intimacy. 

He had' also employment of another character, the 
necessity of which must have deeply grieved him. 
This was his own defence against the charges which 
envy, enmity, and interest, had already contrived 
against his character and his government, both in 
the Society of Friends, and respecting the adminis- 
tration of his Provincial Government. The alteration 
of the charter, already mentioned was one subject of 
complaint, though Penn maintained that it was not 
of his own seeking. The "Territories," as the 
lands between the Chesapeake and the Delaware were 
termed, proved a fruitful source of trouble, not only 
on account of Lord Baltimore's movements, but 
because of dissatisfaction in the Territories them- 
selves, and in the Province, on their account. And 
it was charged that William Penn had given sanction 
to military movements in the Province, thereby 
dishonouring his peaceful profession. When Lord 
Baltimore's agents invaded the Lower Counties, 
Penn dispatched an embassy of remonstrance, and 
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instructions also to take legal measures to reinstate 
the freeholders who had been dispossessed by the 
Maryland authorities. When these measures proved 
unavailing, Penn followed up the acts of his agent 
with a proclamation, declaring his title to the land 
in dispute. This appears to be the most formidable 
artillery which the Founder used. But it would 
seem that the people in the Territories made show 
of a more belligerent character. They remounted 
some old guns which belonged to a block-house in 
Newcastle, but without Penn's authority, or any 
warrant of law. Nor does it appear that these guns 
so mounted, were ever used. 

Another charge was that Penn made gain out of 
his settlement. This was unfounded in the first 
case; and, most unjustly, always proved so; for the 
settlement of Pennsylvania was any thing but a 
matter of profit to the Founder. It were foolish, (and 
certainly William Penn's fame does not require it,) to 
maintain that he did not desire to secure his own by 
accepting the Province in lieu of his father^s claim 
on the crown ; or to say that he did not expect that 
the revenues of the Province would support him in 
honour among the people. He wished an efficient 
maintenance to test the great civil problems which 
he desired to work out ; and hoped for a generous 
living among his peopla If he desired gain, it v^fB 
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that it -might be subservient to the great objects 
which he had in view. 

Another charge against him was that he was a 
Jesuit or Romanist in disguise. The reader will 
remember that this was no new allegation against 
him. The late king had received the last rites of 
the Romish communion in his dying moments ; the 
new monarch was an open worshipper in the forms 
of the Romish church ; and Penn, who had enjoyed 
great access to the deceased monarch, was in open 
fkvour and intimacy with his successor : these cir- 
cumstances were made strongly to tell against him 
by his enemies. We reserve them, in their order, 
for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Penn'8 intercourse with James IL — Correspondenee with Dr. Tillotson 
— Writes ** A Persuasive to Moderation" — Proclamation of pardon 
to Dissenters — Penn^s sacrifice of his private interest — He travels 
on the Continent 



I PON the accession of king James, 
William Penn lost no time in bespeak- 
ing toleration and charity for the 
Quakers, and all dissenters. Before 
the coronation of the new monarch, 
being present, when James, speaking in refer- 
ence to his former concealment of his faith, in 
obedience to his brother, declared he would be 
above-board, Penn said to the monarch, " We (that is 
to say, the Friends) like thee all the better for it" 
He moreover hinted, that he trusted the Friends 
would come in for a share of freedom also. The 
king smiled, and said that he desired not that 
peaceable people should suffer for their religion. 
As much was said in Penn's time of his free inter- 
course with the king, and as he was charged there- 
fore with being a Roman Catholic, and as many 
things which displeased the nation in James's oofi&wit 
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were attributed to Penn's counsel, we here insert the 
Founder's own plain and manly account of his 
relations with the monarch. After denying, as he 
did on other occasions, the. charge that he was a 
Roman Catholic, he proceeds : 

" But some may be apt to say, * Why not any body 
else as well as I ? Why must I have the preferable 
access to other dissenters, if I am not a Papist?' I 
answer, I know not that it is so. But this I know, 
I have made it [intercourse with James] my pro- 
vince and business ; I have followed and pressed it ; 
I took it for my calling and station, and have kept it 
above these sixteen years ; and, which is more, (if I 
may say it without vanity or reproach,) wholly at 
my own charges too. To this let me add the relation 
my father had to this king's service. His particular 
favour in getting me released out of the Tower of 
London, in 1669; my father's humble request to 
him upon his death-bed, to protect me from the 
iiaconveniences and troubles my persuasion might 
expose me to, and his friendly promise to do it, and 
exact performance of it from the moment I addressed 
myself to him ; I say when all this is considered, 
any body, that has the least pretence to good 
nature, gratitude, or generosity, must needs know 
how to interpret my access to the king. Perhaps 

»m9 ,will be ready to say, 'This is not all, nor is 
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this yet a fault; but that I have beeii an adviser in 
other matters disgustful to the kingdom, and which 
tend to the overthrow of the Protestant religion and 
the liberties of the people.' — ^A likely thing, indeed, 
that a Protestant dissenter, who from fifteen years 
old has been (at times) a sufferer, in his father's 
family, in the University, and by the government 
for being so, should design the destruction of the 
Protestant religion ! This is just as probabk as it is 
true that I (died a Jesuit, six years ago, in America. 
Will men still suflFer such stuff to patfs upon them ? 
"is any thing more foolish, as well as false, than 
that, because 1 am often at Whitehall, therefore I 
must be the author of all that is done there, that 
does not please abroad? But, supposing some such 
things to have been done, pray teU me, if I am bound 
to oppose any thing that I am not called to do ? I 
never was a member of council, cabinet, or committee, 
where the affairs of the kingdom, are transacted. I 
have had no office, nor trust, and consequently 
.nothing can be said to be done by me; nor, for that 
reason, could I lie under any test or obligation to 
discover my opinion of public acts of state; and 
therefore neither can any such acts, nor my silence 
about them, in justice be made my crime. Volunteers 
are blanks and ciphers in all governments. And 
unless my calling at Whitehall once a day, upon 
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many occaskms, or my not being turned out of 
nothing (for that no office is) be the evidence of my 
^compliance with disagreeable things, I know not 
what else can, with any truth, be alleged against 
me. However, one thing I know, that I have every 
where most religiously observed, and endeavoured 
in conversation with persons of all ranks and opinions, 
to allay heats and moderate extremes, even in the 
politics." 

But despite William Penn's protestations, he could 
not help his being held responsible for the king's 
measures, not only during his reign, but, as vire shall 
perceive in the course of the history, after the forced 
abdication of James. There is one other passage in 
the letter from which th^ above extract is made, that 
we republish as defining what true religious liberty 
in a State is : << But alas ! I am not without my appre- 
hension of the cause of this behaviour toward me, 
and in this I perceive we agree ; I mean my constant 
zeal for an impartial liberty of conscience. But if 
that be it, the cause is too good for me to be in paia 
about. I. ever understood that to be the natural 
right of all men ; and that he that had a religion 
without it, his rel^ion was none of his own. For 
what is not the religion of a man's choice, is the 
religion of him that imposes it; so that liberty of 
cooscience is the first step to have ^ religion. This 
6* 
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is no new opinion with me. I have writ many 
apologies within, the last twenty years ta defend it, 
and that impartially. Yet I have as constantly, de- 
clared that bounds ought to be set to this freedom, 
and that morality was the best; and that as often as 
that was violated, under a pretence of conscience, it 
was fit the ciyil power should take place." 

Among the charges made against Penn, which he. 
contradicts^ were some that appear almost too absurd 
to require contradiction ; as for iastance that he was 
bred in a foreign seminary, and received orders at 
Rome, and that^ notwithstanding his living^ in wed- 
lock, he had officiated in the King's Chapel.. But so 
wide was the- impression of his being a Roman 
Catholic, that we find even his friend. Dr. Tillotson, 
afterward Archbishop of Canterbury, believpd and 
gave it currency as hi& opinion. William Penn, 
esteeming, as he expressed it, Dr. Tillotson " the 
first of his robe," deenied it necessary to desire an 
explanation. He was grieved more as a friend than 
for any other reason that the doctor should misap- 
prehend him, as he declared that "it was ihe opinion 
he had had of the Doctor's moderation, simplicity 
and integrity, rather than his parts or posts, that 
always made him set a value upon his friendship." 
The correspondence is highly honourable to both 
parties. The circumstances upon which Tillotson 
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grounded' his^ impression, were readily and frankly 
explained by Penn, and the Doctor declared "with 
great joy that he was fiilly satisfied there was no 
just ground for his suspicion," and " therefore," 
he adds, "I do heartily beg your pardon for it." 
Dr. Tillptson iu the course of his correspondence 
says: "I have endeavoured to make it one of the 
governing principles of my life, never to abate any 
thing of humanity or charity to any man for his 
difference from me in opinion, and particularly to 
those of your persuasion, as several of them have 
had witness. I have been ready upon all occasions 
to do them ofllces of kindness, being truly sorry to 
see them so hardly used; and though I thought 
them mistaken, yet in the main I believe them to be 
very honest" Had all prelates possessed the truly 
Christian spirit of Tillotson, or had the dangerous 
element of politics, and the question of the succession 
of temporal rulers, and the tenure of temporal power, 
been kept distinct from religion, there would have 
been little persecution for conscience, sake in the 
world. 

One of Penn's first applications to the king was in 
behalf of the celebrated John Locke. Locke had 
accompanied his patron, the Earl of Shaftesbury, into 
Holland, and when that nobleman died there in exile, 
Locke still remained abroad. Being accused by his 
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enemieSilH^. those of his patron, of the authorship 
of certaitf tracts against government, he was ejected 
by Charles II. from hif^ scholarship at Oxford, and 
still continued abroad. Penn obtained from James 
a promise of pardon for him, if he would return ; but 
he refused by accepting a pardon to acknowledge 
any guilt, while he thanked Penn in the kindest 
manner for his efforts in his behalf . In a very short 
time Penn's residence was literally besieged with 
suitors, who besought his interest at court. He 
resided at this time at Kensington, and it was said 
that there were sometimes two hundred in waiting 
upon him. His large intercourse and acquaintance, 
and his family and social connexions, swelled the 
retinue ; and Penn readily undertook to act where 
justice, mercy, or friendship, demanded his good 
offices. He was well grounded at court, in the 
king's knowledge knd good opinion of him, and as 
we have already seen, he made the maintenance and 
exercise of his influence, " his Vocation." 

The concurrent testimony of those best informed 
endorses what is said in the following passage, of 
Penn's personal relations with the monarch : " The 
king loved him as a singular and^^tire frienid, and 
imparted to him many of his secr^ and counsels. 
He often honoured him with his company in private, 
discoursing with him of various afiGsdrs, and that not 
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fcnr one, but many hours together, and-4l|)a3ring to 
hear the best of his peers, who at the sscme time 
were waiting for an audienc0» One of these being 
envious and impatient of delay, and taking it as an 
afi&ont to see the other more regarded than himself, 
adventured to take the freedom to tell His Majesty, 
Ihat when he met with Perm, he thought littie of 
his nobiUty. The king made no other reply, than 
that "Penn talked ingeniously, and he heard him 
gladly." He was a friend, and no flatterer, such an 
adviser as kings seldom meet. But the favour of 
princes is always dangerous, if for no other reason 
than that it provokes envy, and Penn shared in the 
obloquy which the king incurred with a portion of 
his subjects; and not only so, but the Quakers came 
in for their share of suspicion, as a body. This 
necessarily impelled Penn to defend himself more 
than he would have done, had he himself only been 
interested. And what waS harder than all, in this 
complex persecution, efforts, and partially successful 
ernes, were made to induce his own Society to distrust 
him* Poetry was even published with his initials, 
bearing sentiments to which the Friends were 
adverse ; and hflj^nd it necessary to rebut this, as 
well as more serious cha:rges; such for instance as 
that of kidnapping, a Romish priest in his Province, 
and bringing him over to deliver him to his enemies. 
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But he adhered to the line pf' conduct that he ha4 
marked out, and continued indefatigable in his 
labours, with tongue and pen. In 1686, he was a 
busy author, producing another work upon his 
Province, a Defence of the Duke of Buckingham's 
work upon Liberty of Conscience, an,d "A Persua- 
sive to Moderation to Dissenting Christians, in 
Prudence and Conscience, hunibly submitted to the 
King and his Great Council." This latter i§ an able 
work, not only for its reasoning, but for its citation 
of facts in the recent English annals, and for its 
references to general history. Which had the more 
influence upon the gavernment, this work, or Pean's 
personal influence over the king, cannot be exactly 
determined. While both had their weight, we are 
indined to suppose, that Penn's personal application 
was largely the cause of the proclamation which was 
issued in this year, for a general pardon of those who 
were in prison on account of their consciences. It 
is furthermore to be remembered that King James 
was interested also, since the Roman CathoUcs 
would derive from toleration their share of advantage, 
they being no less dissenters than the Protestants. 
Favourable legal enactments in respect to the latter 
would enable the monarch lo indulge his own feelings 
in befriending those of his own church. Over 
twelve hundred^ of the Quakers alone^ some of whom 
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had been two and three years in prison, were, under 
this proclamation, liberated from durance and restored 
to their friends. 

Thus had Penn's labour, and the obloquy he had 
endured, been not in vain. And yet, while his finer 
feelings, and his sense of charity and right, were 
gratified, he still did his duty in this matter at the 
expense of his private interest. While persecution 
ra^ed^and men could not enjoy liberty of conscience 
at home, their eyes were naturally turned toward the 
refuge from oppression which America afforded. 
Penn says, in reference to this subject, arid we 
believe with perfect sincerity in r^ard to his own 
desires and wishi3s : <* Would I have mode my market 
of the fears and jealousies of the people, when Him 
king came to the crown, I had put twenty thousahd 
pounds into my pocket, and ah hundred thousand 
into my province; for mighty numbers of people 
were then on the wing; but I waived it all; hoped 
for better times; expected the effect of the king's 
word for liberty of conscience, and happiness by it: 
and till I saw my friends, with the kingdom, de- 
livered from the legal bondage which penal laws 
for religion had subjected them to, I could with na 
satisfaction think of leaving England, though much 
to ray prejudice beyond sea, and at my great 
expense here, having in all this time never had 
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either office or pension^ and always refusing the 
rewards or gratuities of those I have been able to 
.^iiblige." 

William Penn now determined on a visit to the 
continent, to see the Friends there, both those of 
foreign birth, and those of English parentage, who 
had been driven abroad, by persecution at home. 
The king entrusted him with a commission to visit 
the Prince of Orange, his son-in-law, afterward king 
of England, and consult with him relative to a 
general plan of toleration in England, tc^ether vnth 
the removal of all religious tests. It may well be 
supposed that Penn undertook^ this commission 
joyfully. No result appears to have followed the 
interview ; for James was unfortunately situated, his 
adherence to the Roman Catholic religion causing 
his motives to be suspected. Penn continued his 
journey to Amsterdam, Utrecht, and other parts on 
the ccmtinent, and returned to England with new 
proofs of his truly Catholic spirit. He met abroad 
several Presbyterian and other refugees; and on his 
return, advised the king to issue, permission of return 
to such persons as had not been engaged in treason- 
able overt acts against the government. Many 
availed themselves of it; and Penn, it is said, rendered 
even more tangible benefit to some of them upon 
their arrival. The influence he possessed at court 
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was indeed worthily exercised, and with truly qom- ' 
mendable disinterestedness. t, 

Penn returned to England highly gratified with 
hii? labours on the continent, where, to use his 
favourite expression, " he had had a blessed service 
for the Lord." And, impelled by his sense of du$y, 
be eqiployed th,e respite which all now enjoyed from 
persecution, in visiting the Quakers in various parts 
of England, with the like satisfactory results. Affairs 
in his Province were not reported to him as proceed- 
ing ,so happily; but he saw ground of hope in 
England, which induced him to delay .his return, 
tljat he might carry a good accoiHit to his brethren 
"in the wilderness." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Declaration of Tolerance— The Oxford difficulty— Penn's " Goo4 Ad- 
vice" on the Penal Laws — Renewal of the King's Declaration, and 
imprisonment of seven Bishops — Accession of William and Mary — 
Penn's First Arrest and acquittal — The Act of Toleration. — Penn*8 
Seeond Arrest under William and Mary — His manly Defence and 
Second Acquittal — His Third Arrest and Discharge — Proposals for 
a Second Settlement of Pennsylvania— Dea(h of George Fox — The 
Fourth Warrant against Penn — He is obliged to defer his visit to 
Philadelphia — t Extract from his correspondence. 

N 1687 another step of prc^esa was 
made, for King James issued a declara- 
tion of Liberty of Conscience for Eng- 
land, suspending the execution of all 
penal laws in ecclesiastical matters. 
He declared all his subjects capable of em- 
ployment in the state ; or in other words not 
ineligible on account of their reUgious b§Uef, 
and suppressed all oaths and tests which interfered 
with their freeflom in this respect. In the. same 
declaration he avowed his purpose and renewed his 
f ' r promise to support the , EstabUshed Church, and 
recognised the authority of Parliament by speaking 
vir ' of the measures h^ took, as likely in all probability to 
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receive their concurrence. The Quakers, who^ in- 
asmuch as they }iad suffered most from the penal 
laws, were most rejoiced at relief, passed in their 
yearly meeting an address of thanks to the king. 
Penn was deputed to deliver it, which duty he per- 
formed, prefacing the address with a speech in which 
he professed all the affection and respect of ^ dutiful 
subject. 

During this year Penn travelled through severai 
of the counties, preaching where opportunity pre- 
sented itself. . The king, who was also travelling, was 
more than once one of his hearers. In the course of 
the year, Penn had an opportunity to show that he 
was willing to advise even where his opinions did 
not coincide with the monarch's. James was reso- 
lutely bent upon the election of Bishop Parker of 
Oxford to the Presidency of Magdalen Collie ; and 
directed the Fellows to elect him accordingly. They 
resolutely declined, and were displaced. /Penn 
reasoned with the king, both by letter and in persoikJ 
interviews, but all was tq no purpose. Although 
Penn volunteered in this business, and used his 
utmost endeavours to effect what he undertook, his 
failure was made an allegation against him ; for 
the interest which the king desired to favour by the 
change was that of the Romish party; and Penn's 
sincerity in opposing him was unreasonably doubted. 
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But what James would not concede to right he was 
compelled to grant to policy; for after their expulsion 
the Fellows were restored. 

Penn now resumed his vocation as an author, 
improving the result of his observations during his 
journey, to produce a work suited to the times, and 
intended to promote his darling object, the removal 
of all penalties upon the free exercisie of conscience. 
The king had suspended these penalties by proclar 
mation ; but Penn remembered that a similar measure 
taken by Charley II. had been set aside by Par- 
liament, on the ground that in such an act the 
monarch exceeded his prerogative. He could not 
therefore feel safe or assured, while the present 
immunity rested upon so insuflBcient a foundation. 
And he had discovered furthermore that the religion 
of the king made his toleration very unpopular; 
since people suspected and charged that it was 
through no friendship for Protestant ^Dissenters, but 
to enable the Roman CathoUcs to obtain foothold 
again. The nation was in a state of extreme ferment, 
and the position of the monarch growing every day 
more precarious; a fact of which he, with the 
common blindness of monarchs in such a case, was 
not aware. Penn published anonymously a work 
entitled, " Good Advice to the Church of England, 
and Roman C&tholic and Protestant Dissenters; in 
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which it is endeavoured to be made appear that it ig 
their Duty, Principle, and Interest^ to abolish the 
Penal Laws and Tests." The limits of our work 
prevent an abstract of this most convincing treatise ; 
but this is the less to be regretted, since experience 
has demonstrated the truth of Penn's position. He 
fortified the assertion that it is not the. principle of 
the Church to persecute, by facts in its history, and 
extracts from the works of its leading divines. And 
he stated the startling fact under another head of 
his subject, that, from the restoration of Charles II. 
to the time at which he. wrote, over fifteen thousand 
families had been ruined, and five^ thousand persons 
had died in bonds, for matters of conscience. Another 
work also appeared from his pen in the same year, 
entitled " The great and popular Objection against 
the Repeal of the Penal Laws, briefly stated and 
considered." 

In 1788 the king renewed his Declaration for 
Liberty of Conscience in stronger terms, expressing 
his determination to adhere strongly to it, and de- 
claring that he would appoint none to office who did 
not support him in it. lie also signified that he 
should convoke the Parliament in November. Mean- 
while the matter was brought to an issue sooner than 
people expected. Accompanying the Declaration, 
was an Order in Council that it should be read in 
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the Churches. Seven Bishops refused to comply — 
placing their opposition on the fsict that the Decla- 
ration was based on a dispensing power in the 
crown, which they did not acknowledge; the 
same objection which was made to the proclamation 
of Charles. They memorialized the king ; he sent 
thenr to the Tower, but upon trial they were acquitted, 
and received the congratulations of the nation. The 
extraordinary ill repute into which Penn had now 
fallen, induced a friend to write him a letter, begging 
his disavowal of the things laid to his charge. We 
have' anticipated the order of time, and already 
noticed this letter in Chapter XI; and need only 
here remark that it produced no eflfect, so far as Penn 
was concerned. Jatnes was now in worse odour than 
ever, and Penn shared in all his obloquy. Clarkson, 
in his Life, gives a curious cause for the origin of the 
charge that Penn was a Jesuit. He was partially 
educated, as the reader will remember, at Saumur, 
This name had been confounded with St. Omer^ 
where was a Jesuit college; and all experience shows, 
when a popular prejudice takes root, and enemies 
industriously cultivate it, how very diflBcult it is to 
disabuse the public mind. Penn's mission to the 
Hague had now transpired, and the authorship of the 
trtotise against penal laws also became public. He 
was held accountable for the king's proclamation^ 
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and for the imprisonment of the Bishops. James 
-was meanwhile flying more audaciously in the face 
rf public opinion ; until William of Orange landed 
at Torbay on the 5th of November, 1688, and the 
nation hurried to give in their adhesion to the new 
dynasty. 

Penn was perplexed. To repair at once to his 
Province, while it would haTe given him rest, and 
a refuge from persecution, might prove only a tem- 
porary relief, since his enemies might embarrass his 
affairs in England, and even follow him to America. 
He considered that he would afford his foes pretext 
by withdrawal — ^ since to retire from the country at 
the same time with his royal patron would be con- 
strued into flight. Even his friends might grieve at 
such an apparent admission of his guilt ; and his own 
sense of innocence revolted against the appearance 
of evil. While debating what course to pursue, he 
was one day summoned before the Lords in Council, 
and was examined on charges connecting him with 
the fortunes of the exiled monarchy King James. 
He gave security for his appearance at the following 
term of the court, and was discharged, after asserting 
his innocence in a frank and manly declaration. 
When the time of his trial came round, no accuser 
or witness appeared against him, and he was hon- 
ourably discharged in open court. 
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The Act of Toleration, passed in the first Parliar 
ment in the reign of William and Mary, was hailed 
by Penn with great joy. It was not quite liberal 
enough to suit his views, inasmuch as its privileges 
were not extended to Roman Catholics, or to those 
who deny the Trinity, nor did it remove the tests. 
It however allowed Dissenters, with the above ex- 
ceptions, to worship in their own houses, provided 
they were first licensed and the doors were not closed. 
Penn now deferred his departure to the next year, 
being anxious to witness the operation of a measure 
which he had laboured so diUgently to bring about 
Accordingly, in 1690, his thoughts being relieved 
relative to the cause of toleration, and his friends in 
England; and he having remained long enough 
after the dethronement of James II., to vindicate his 
character from the unfounded charges of treason, 
which had been made against him, he prepared to 
visit his Province, which sadly needed his presence. 

He was to be disappointed. Arrested by a body 
of soldiers, he was again conducted before the Lords 
in Council. The charges against him were, at this 
time more definite. It was alleged that he was 
engaged in a treasonable correspondence with King 
James, then in France. He appealed to the king in 
person. His request was granted, and the king was 
present at the examination. We present the account 
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of it as condensed by Qarkson, from Gerard Croese. 
A letter was produced which had been written to 
Penn by James II., and intercepted. In this, James 
desired Penn ''to come to his assistance, and to 
express to him the resentments of his favour and 
benevolence." Our young readers are to recollect 
that thcTword resentment does not necessarily imply 
anger, though modern usage has so restricted it. It 
may mean reciprocation of favour, as well as recipn> 
cation of angpr, or enmity. The sentence will be 
understood by using the words "gratitude for" 
instead of " resentments of" The first question put 
to William Penn was, why King James wrote to 
him? He answered that it was impossible for him 
to prevent the king from writing to him, if he cho$e 
to do so. He was then questioned as to what 
resentments these were, that James desired of him. 

He answered that he knew not, but he supposed 
the king meant that he should endeavour to aid his 
rratoration. Though, however, he could not avoid 
the suspicion of such. an attempt, he could avoid the 
guilt of it. He confessed he had loved King James, 
and, as he had loved him in his prosperity, he could 
not hate him in his adversity ; yes, he loved him for 
the many favours he had conferred on him, though 
he could not join with him in what concerned the 
state of the kingdom. He owned again, that he had 
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been much obliged to the king, and that he was 
willing to repay his kindness by any private seryice 
in his power ; but that he must observe inviolably 
and entirely that duty to the State which belonged 
to all the subjects of it; and therefore that he never 
had had the wickedness even to think of endeavouring 
to restore to him that crown, which had fallen from 
his head ; so that nothing in that letter could in any 
wise fix guilt upon him." It is stated that William 
was so much struck with the manliness of this 
defence, that he would have released Penn at once ; 
but by advice of his council, he ordered him to give 
bail to appear and answer. This second appearance 
resulted as before : no one appeared against him, and 
he was discharged. 

The consciousness of innocence had so supported 
him, and he had felt so certain of this result, that he 
had not intermitted his preparations for his voyage, 
while under bail and awaiting trial. The country 
now was in alarm from a threatened French invasion: 
William had gone to Ireland to meet the attempt 
of James and his French allies in that country ; and 
his consort Mary took, with her council, active 
measures at home. Among other steps to intimidate 
the supposed conspirators with France, a proclamar 
tion was issued for the apprehension of various 
persons named in it; and among the rest was 
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William Penn. Under this he was apprehended, 
and committed to prison, where he remained until 
the Fall term of the King's Bench. In this trial there 
was a show of evidence, but it proved nothing, and 
Penn was honourably acquitted. 

Once more at large, he applied himself in earnest 
to get out of a country in which it appeared he was 
discharged on one complaint or suspicion only to be 
arrested on another. He had issued proposals " For 
a second settlement in the Province of Pennsylvania." 
While we write, there is before us a copy of these 
proposals, printed from the original issue, which was 
" Printed and sold by Andrew Sowle, at the Crooked 
Billet, in Hollaway-Lane, Shoreditch, 1690." This 
venerable placard, now in the collection of Peter 
Force, Esq., of Washington, D. C, is a document 
of extreme rarity. It is a broadside, or handbill, 
about ten inches wide, by thirteen long. Noro, litho- 
graphs of new towns are given away. In Penn's 
day, people were content to hay. We gather from 
this document some interesting particulars relative 
to the growth of the city up to this period. Penn 
says, divers persons closed with his first proposals, 
nine years before, " who by ingenuity, industry, and 
charge, have advanced that City from a Wood to a 
good forwardness of Building (there being above one 
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thousand Houses fintsht in «i), and that the several 
Plantations and Towns begun upon the Land, bought 
by those first Undertakers, are also in a prosperous 
way of improvement and enlargement (insomuch as 
last year ten sail of Ships were freighted there with 
the growth of the Province for Barbados^ Jamaica, 
JjfC, besides what came directly for this Kingdom." 
This progress had been made notwithstanding di- 
visions in the colony, and the absence of the Founder. 
Well might he congratulate himself on such a result, 
in the face of his adversities and drawbacks, and 
class himself among those who had " seen the fruit 
of their labours." Numbers of emigrants had pre- 
pared to acccHDpany him, his own vessel wais char- 
tered, and a convoy had been appointed for him ; as 
in those troublous times the ocean could not be 
safely navigated. 

While preparing for his voyage he was called to 
attend the last moments of his friend George Fox, 
the founder of the Society, who died in London. 
He attended his remains to the grave, and addressed 
there the large concourse who assembled. Accident 
only prevented his being arrested, for the fourth 
time within a year, at the grave of his friend. A 
man named Fuller, — who was afterward placed in 
the pUlory, and who was denounced by resolution in 
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the House of Commons, as " a notorious impostor, a 
cheat, and a false accuser," had lodged an information 
against him, on which warrants were issued. He 
was not, however, arrested under them ; but judged 
it the part of wisdom to remain in retirement. 
The vessels of course departed without him. This 
was a source of most painful annoyance to him on 
many accounts, and among them not the least was 
the ill state of affairs in the Province. A letter to 
one of his friends in America, in reference to this 
subject, concludes thus : 

"I, desire that my aflBiictions may cease, if not 
cure your animosities, or discontents among your- 
selves, if yet they have continued, and that thou 
wilt, both in government and to my commissioners 
jrield thy assistance all thou canst. By all this 
Grpd may prepare me to be better for future service, 
even to you there. I ask the people forgiveness 
for my long stay ; but when I consider how much 
it has been my own great loss, and for an ungrateful 
generation, it is punishment. It has been twenty 
thousand pounds damages in the country, and 
about ten thousand pounds here, and to the Province 
five hundred families. But the wise God, who 
can do what he pleases, as well as see what is 
in man's heart, is able to requite all; and I am 
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penniaded all. shall yet work together for good^ 
in thia very thing, if we can overlook aU that 
stands in the way of our views God-ward in public 
matters. See that all be done prudently and 
humbly, and keep flown irreverence and looseness, 
and cherish industry and sobriety. God Almighty 
be with yoU| and amoi^ you, to his praise tuD4 
your peace!" 
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CHAPTER XIII. . 

Peim^s letter to the yearly Meeting, 1691 — John Locke's friendship 7-* 
Penn*s writings at this period — He is deprived of his gbvemment— 
Hie illness of his Wife— Relief from the charges against him —Hit 
Acquittal— ^Death of his Wife— His Restoration to his government— 
Penn as a Preacher — His second Marriage — ^Death of Springett Penn 
— Interview with Czar Peter— Journey to Ireland — Embarks with 
his family for America. 

[O surrender himself to government 
after three acquittals, and demand a 
new trial, seemed to William Penn 
almost like bravado ; nor in the event 
of another acquittal could he hope for peace 
and security ; since his previous discharges 
had produced no such result He therefore 
I'L resolved upon such a life as, while it did not 
amount to absolute concealment, would not tempt his 
enemies to pursue or persecute him; while the 
government, if so disposed, might, by vigorous 
measures of search, discover his place of retirement. 
His friendship for James had naturally and neces- 
sarily proved a great disadvantage to him under the 
new reign ; not only with the court and those con- 
nected with it; but with those who had suffered by 
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persecution, and who regarded the friends of James 
as the enemies of the Protestant religion. Even 
Penn's own Society now feebly supported or really 
distrusted him ; and that he felt this affliction deeply 
is evident from the letter which he wrote to the 
yearly Meeting in 1691. 

" My Beloved, Dear, and Honoured Brethren, 
" My unchangeable love salutes you ; and though 
I am absent from you, yet I feel the sweet and 
lowly life of your heavenly fellowship, by which I 
am with you, and a partaker amongst you, whom I 
have loved above my chiefest joy. Receive no evil 
surmisings, neither suffer hard thoughts, through the 
insinuations of any, to enter your minds against me, 
your afflicted, but not forsaken Friend and Brother. 
My enemies are yours ; and in the ground, mine for 
your sake : and that God seeth in secret, and will, 
one day, reward openly. My privacy is not because 
men have sworn truly, but falsely against me ; • for 
wicked men have laid in wait for me, and false 
witnesses have laid to my charge things I knew not,' 
who have never sought myself, but the good of all, 
through great enemies, and have done some good, 
and would have done more, and hurt no man ; but 
always desired that Truth and Righteousness, Mercy 
and Peace, might take place amongst us. Feel me 
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near you, my-dear and beloved Brethren, and leave 
me -not, neither forsake, me ; but wrestle with him 
that is able to prevail, against the evil designs of 
some, that we may yet meet in the congregation of 
his people, as in days past, to own mutual comfort. 
The everlasting Gtxi of his chosen, be in all genera- 
tions, be in the midst of you, and crowityour chosen 
Assemblies with his blessed presence! that his tender, 
meek, lowly, and heavenly Love and Life, may flow 
among you, and that he would please to make it a 
seasoning and favourable opportunity to you; de- 
siring to be remembered of you before him, in the 
nearest and freshest accesses, who cannot forget you 
in the nearest relation, 

" Your faithful Friend and Brother^ 
"William Penn." 

John Locke, for whose recall, as related in a 
previous chapter, William Penn appealed to James, 
game over with William and Mary, from his con- 
tinental exilfe. As Penn had thus shown himself 
the friend of Locke, while that distinguished man 
was in banishment, he now reciprocated the kindness, 
and tendered to Penn his good services with the 
court to procure him a pardon. In addition to the 
warrant which Penn had escaped at the funeral of 
George Fox, further proceedings had been i5om- 
7* • L 
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menced against him, and a proclamation had been 
issued for his apprehension. The charge was, that 
he had engaged in a conspiracy to reinstate James II. 
To have permitted Locke to apply for a pardon 
would have been to admit the truth of the charge, 
and he therefore declined the overtures of his friend, 
and adhered to his policy of remaining in retirement. 
A few friends had access to him ; but in the whole 
period, which continued nearly three years, his chief 
occupation was with his pen. Among the works 
which he produced at this time were hiis volume of 
Maxims ; and an Essay toward the Feace irf Europe, 
the effort of which was to show the means for the 
removal of War, and it3 causes. The other works 
were oF a controversial character, defining and de- 
fending the principles of the Quakers against their 
assailants, or regulating matters of diflference in the 
Society itself He was also engaged ii;i voluminous 
correspondence with the oflScers in his Province. 
Pennsylvania was much distracted in his absence; 
and compelled as he was to remain in England, the 
concerns of his colony gave him much grief and 
uneasiness. A schism, or division, had also occurred 
in the Society in America, through the preaching .,; 
of George Keith, whose controversy with Friends at 
last took the character of political disaffection, and 
resistance to tWiociagistracy. 
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The climax of Peiin's political misfortunes befel 
him in 1693, when, by a decree in council he was 
dispossessed of all authority in the Province of 
Pennsylvania ; and the government of the Province 
and Territories annexed, was conferred, by Royal 
commission, upon the governor of New York. The 
conduct of Keith had in no small degree promoted 
this event, since the efforts of thapro vincial authorities 
had proved insuflBicient to restrain him. He was 
presented, tried, and fined, still persisting in his 
factioiifl line of conduct, regardless of the punishment 
imposed upon him. These, and other facts in the 
disturbed state of the colony were so represented to 
the king and Parliament, and disseminated among 
the people, that the superseding of Penn in his 
government was a measure that appears to have 
caused little or no remonstrance from any party. 
Penn, being under the ban of a proclamation, and 
of course, while he concealed himself, in some sense 
an outlaw, could not appear to defend himself, even 
had opportunity been given ; and his Society seem 
to have regarded him as a man who had interested 
himself more with politics than became a member 
and preacher of their body. So the bolt fell upon 
him, almost without the aid of any human sympathy 
to sustain him under it. From beipg the favourite 
of a prince, he had become an ob|BQt, it may almost 
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be said, of public obloquy ; and if, indeed^ he had 
been at fisiult in too much interesting himself in 
affairs of state, bitter was his punishment. His 
private fortune had been freely expended, and with- 
out compensation ; while his affairs were in such sad 
embroilment, that the full opportunity of a man at 
large would have been insufficient to retrieve them. 
In this distress his firm religious faith furnished him 
that support which in all other modes was denied him, 
and in his writings he bears grateful testimony to 
the care of Him whose ''gentle hand led him into 
solitude." 

The cup of his sorrow was not yet full. His wife, 
who was sinking in a decline, oppressed by his 
griefs, faded rapidly before his eyes. The disgrace 
of the man whom she knew to suffer undeservedly, 
deeply afflicted her. But in her last days it pleased 
Him who holds our lives in His keeping, to vindicate 
the fame of her husband. The persecution of the 
philanthropist stirred up his most influential friends 
to procure an amelioration of his condition. The^ 
wretch Fuller, whose public branding as a traitor, 
and liar, we have mentioned, appears to have fur- 
nished the principal allegations upon which the 
suspended proceedings against Penn were based. 
To many, at thj^ distance of time, it may appear a 
mistake in the conduct of Penn, and a departure 
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from his usual prudence, that he did not come boldly 
forward and confront his accusers. But he had not 
the knowledge of subsequent events, which we pos- 
sess, to guide him in his judgment; and no doubt 
was wearied and harassed with the little effect which 
three triumphant acquittals in one year had pro- 
duced. He preferred to bide his time, and to let 
events vindicate him. 

The Duke of Buckingham, and Lords Somers, 
Ranelagh, Rochester, and Sidney, particularly in- 
terested themselves to procure justice for William 
Penn. They represented his case to the king, as not 
only hard, but oppressive. They declared that they 
had known him many years, and in all their know- 
ledge, there was no ill of him, and much good. The 
king, who would seem never to have been personally 
ill disposed, or an enemy to Penn, observed that 
" William Penn was his old acquaintance as well as 
theirs, and that he might follow his business as freely 
as ever, for that he had nothing to say against him.'* 
The proceedings which had been instituted against 
Penn, on the complaint of Fuller, had never been 
followed up, though Penn was known to be in the 
kingdom ; and this neglect arose no doubt from the 
conviction of the government, that they were difficult 
of proof, if not untenable. Informal notice of the 
king's pleasure was communioated to William Penn, 
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by the Secretary of State, in November, 1693 ; in- 
formal, because, though coming fron an official 
source, it was verbal, and amounted not to an 
acquittal. With this Penn was not content; but 
finding the government now disposed to deal im- 
partially with him, he procured a hearing before the 
king and council, at which he pleaded his own 
cause, and was formally and legally acquitted and 
discharged. 

Shortly after this event, his wife died. Penn 
wrote an account of her last illness, which he entitled 
** An Account of the blessed end of my dear Wife, 
Guilelma Maria Penn," from which we extract the 
following notice of her last moments, and summary 
of her character : *' She quietly expired in my arms, 
her head upon my bosom, with a sensible and devout 
resignation of her soul to Almighty God. I hope I 
may say she was a public as well as a private loss; 
for she was not only an excellent wife and mother, 
but an entire and constant friend, of a more than 
common capacity, and greater modesty and humility; 
yet most equal and undaunted in danger ; religious 
as well as ingenuous, without affectation ; an easy 
mistress, and good neighbour, especially to the poor; 
neither lavish, nor penurious; but an example of 
industry, as well as of other virtues ; therefore our 
great loss, though her own eternal gain." Such 
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was a husband's testimony — but it was not the lan- 
guage of mere affection; for all who knew her 
modest and charitable character, concurred in the 
truth and justice of the eulogy. 

This event, and the cares consequent upon it, 
again delayed Penn's visit to his plantations. He 
did not, however, give himself up to the indulgence 
of grief, but sought relief in his duties as a preacher, 
and in authorship, which seems to have been ever 
the recourse of his active mind, when in distress or 
adversity. He published, in the year following the 
death of his wife, a history of the Rise and Progress 
of the Quakers, an Address to the Jews, and an 
account of his journey on the continent of Europe, 
in 1677. He was now reassured in mind, for the 
tide which had so long set against him turned. A 
reconciliation took place between him and his re- 
ligious Society ; and the cloud under which he had 
laboured in that quarter was removed. And he waa 
also reinstated in his government Having vindi- 
cated himself before the king and Gouncil, against 
the charges which had been preferred against him, 
he petitioned the king for a restoration of his rights. 
The king issued his warrant or commission in 
August, 1694, for Penn's restoration to his govern- 
ment, and in this document it was declared that the 
confusion into which the colony had faJlen, was 
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attributable to the absence of the Proprietary. The 
fickle current of public opinion, which does not 
fail to endorse the fortunate, now ran again in Penn's 
favour ; the more especially since his accusers had 
fallen into disgrace, while he had come out of his 
trials acquitted and unimpeachable. 

Little occurred to Penn for some time now, 
which comes within the scope and limits of our 
volume. He was employed, as heretofore, in con- 
troversial writings and in preaching. The former 
was the more required of him that his many 
publications invited answers from the opponents 
of the Quakers, and these answers in turn required 
replies from Penn. As a preacher, the terms of 
the toleration act, with which he was careful to 
comply, gave him liberty and safety ; and although 
occasionally a provincial magistrate exceeded the 
limits of his commission to interfere vdth him, in 
general he was uninterrupted. As a preacher he 
drew immense crowds to hear him. It is said of 
him that his language was simple, and easy to be 
comprehended, as his desire was more to be under- 
stood, than to distinguish himself as a learned- man, 
His opportunities, as the reader will remember, were 
favourable in his youth, and sedulously improved. 
Travel, and intercourse with the great, and with the 
learned and accomplished, conferred ease upon his 
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manners, and gave him a courtly address; while 
upon occasion, when stung by injustice, he was not 
deficient in repartee, or in strength of language. In 
his writings he was remarkable for the quotation of 
apposite facts and illustrations; in his sermons he 
had a happy method of making himself intelligible 
by wdl selected comparisons and images. In his 
manners, particularly to those who were less gifted, 
or less Ibrjtunate than himself, he was full of humility 
and kindim^. Sensitive himself, he was ever careful 
of the feelings of others, and studious to encourage 
the di£Gldent and those who were young in the min- 
istry. One of these (Thomas Story) speaks of his 
"fetberly care and behaviour," and praises him, in 
enthusiastic terms as one who << abounded in wisdom, 
discretion, prudence, love, and tenderness of affection, 
with all sincerity." In conversation he had a diqjo- 
sition to humour and facetiousness, which iiy^pbs 
us to believe th^ anecdote related of his gamlloUing 
with the Indians. Tillotson and Swift speak of him 
as their friend ; and, in fine, his natural parts, and 
kindness of heart, aided by knowledge of books and 
knowledge of men, all being harmonized by his 
simplicity of character, and modesty, strengthened 
by self-respect and self-reliance, won golden opinions 
from all who heard him as a speaker, or conversed 
with him as a companion. 
8 
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In March, 1696, he married his second wife, 
Hannah Callowhill, whose maiden name is preserved 
in that of one of the streets in the Northern Liberties 
of Philadelphia. The union was in all respects a 
happy one, being based on mutual esteem and know- 
ledge. Her first duty in her new relation was to 
console him under the heavy loss which he sustained 
in the death of his eldest son Springett Penn, who 
died in his twentieth year — defeating the earthly 
promise of his genius and virtue. Of him, Pens hss 
left a touching record, that he was *' tender and 
dutiful, as well as ingenuous and virtuous." As in 
other cases of affliction, he made his retirement pro- 
ductive, for his *' Primitive Christianity Revived in 
the Faith and Practice of the People called Quakers," 
appeared soon after the death of his son. We find 
him also this year busily engaged with the trouble- 
some George Keith, who had removed the scene of 
his factious disturbances from the colonies to the 
mother country. 

The famous Czar of Muscovy, Peter the Great, 
was at this time in England, laying the foundation 
of his future greatness in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Penn, finding that some of his Society had 
visited him, who laboured under a disadvantage 
from inability to converse in a language which the 
Czar could understand, waited upon him. He could 
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converse fluently in Dutch, and in this language had 
a long conference with the stranger, and presented 
him with several books, explanatory of his principles. 
The impression which the Friends made upon the 
Muscovite, if not suflBicient to teach him "peace 
principles," procured them the high respect of a 
prince who could sympathize with nobility of mind, 
wherever he found it. He declared that whoever 
could live according to their doctrine would be 
happy. 

In 1698, Penn began to make preparations to 
return to America, and attend in pemn to the gov- 
ernment and property from which he had been so 
long absent. Domestic calamities, vexatious deten- 
tions, and the desire of exerting his influence for 
good, had prolonged what was originally designed 
to be a short visit into a long stay. He had been by 
no means inattentive to his Province, so for as he 
could at a distance direct it; and the reader has 
observed that he was incessantly occupied with 
events which were transpiring immediately round 
him. A bill being before Parliament to define and 
punish blasphemy, Penn wrote a treatise which 
exhibited the difficulties of the enactment. The 
subject was dropped. This result was not perhaps 
to be attributed to the efforts of Penn — ^but probably 
the Legifilatorvsaw in his reasoning the perplexities 
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which the law involved. He did not interfere in 
this case to defend or shield blasphemers, but to 
protest against a law which would open the door to 
persecution, and expose Christians of all names to 
the designs of unprincipled informers. 

Prior to his departure for America, his estates in 
Ireland needed his personal supervision. This visit 
to Ireland he did not, however, suffer to be engrossed 
entirely by his private aflFairs; but being accompanied 
in his journey by Thomas Story and John Everett, 
two other preachers, he made it one of religious 
efforts. It must have presented to his mind a crowd 
of reminiscences. In this country, in his youth, and 
under an intolerant system of persecution, he had 
publicly avowed his attachment to his faith, and 
suffered for it. Through what eventful scenes had 
he since passed, and what changes had he witnessed ! 
Now crowds waited on his words, bishops and other 
church and civil dignitaries were among his auditors, 
and many more testified their personal friendship 
and respect, who would not commit themselves by 
becoming his auditors in public. His jdurtiey was 
not without adventures. At one time the horses of 
his company were seized, under an act of the Irish 
Parliament, as the property of .Papists ; at another 
the magistrates exceeded their warrant by disturbing 
him. Pamphlets appeared against him ^>nd his 
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doctrines. All his di^colties he sarmounted, and 
the pamphleteers he answered. He was also drawn 
into a controversy with the Bishop of Cork, which 
occasioned the writing of two works in elucidation 
of the doctrines of the Quakers. His knowledge of 
the law of the realm was made serviceable to him in 
the defence of his rights ; and his personal influence 
was exerted with the noble and influential to whom 
he had access to defend the general interests of his 
Society. His journey was indeed a most busy one ; 
but he delighted in active occupation, and counted 
time lost which was not fully employed. On his 
return from Ireland he exhibited his concern for the 
affairs of his colony, and his love for certain of his 
friends, by going down to Deptford to take leave of 
them, as they sailed for Philadelphia. Among them 
was his travelling companion, Thomas Story. On 
the eve of their departure, on board the Providence, 
they held a religious meeting in the cabin, in the 
exercises of which Penn took part, with the love of 
a man who was parting with dear friends — ^but with 
the hope of one who was soon to make the same 
journey. 

Accordingly, in September, 1699, he took ship 
with his family, at Cowes, for Philadelphia. As on 
his former departure, he addressed from the vessel 
an epistle to the members of his Society. He also 
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prepared an address of " Advice to his Children," 
which may be regarded as an extension of the one 
which he wrote on his first voyage, with such altera- 
tions as his different circumstances suggested. And 
on the eve of his sailing, was also published a reply 
to an address or memorial, which had just been pre- 
sented to the king and Parliament against the 
Quakers. Thus, with strong calls of duty in the old 
world and the new, anxious to fulfil all, and further- 
more filled with the responsibilities of a husband and 
a father, we find this busy philanthropist embarked 
again — uncertain which of fte two countries sepa- 
rated by the ocean upon which he sailed, had the 
strongest claims upon his time and his talents. 
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Amftl of Peim ai^ of James Logan— Pernios reoiflbn — Qhanieter of 
his Wife — Birth of the '^ American** — Sessions of the AssemblT.-ri* 
Pirates — Penn g^ts a new Charter — Style of his Messages— InlMi 
Conferences — ^Propnetary Governments Charter of Philadelphia— 
Penn embarks for England. *. • 

[ HE ship Canterbury, in which Penn 

8aiUi# from Cowes, arriyed in the 

Delaware about the last of November. 

His family included his wife, and his 

daughter L®titia. William Penn, 2d., being 

married, remained in England, and the other 

three children by Penn's first wife were dead. 

In this ship came also James Lc^an, as Penn's 

t^fcretary, a man whose name became afterward 

\^kko»ii^y and honourably connected wi^ the his- 

'xJ^ of the city and province, aiid with me interetfb 

of literature and science. At the time of his arrival^ 

he had just entered into manhood ; and he survived 

until 1751, when, at the advanced age of 77^ he^ 

departed this life, full of years and honours. He 

was entrusted with the most important business by 

Penn, byihis successors, and by the people of the 
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Province. The patron of learning and of worth, his 
memory is preserved in the names of several localities 
in and near Philadelphia ; and in the valuable library 
which he bequeathed to the public. His letters and 
papers have proved especially valuable in researches 
relative to the life of Penn and the history of Penn- 
sylvania. 

From a letter of Logan's we learn that William 
Penn arrived at Philadelphia on Sunday. Imme- 
diately on landing, he paid a visit of form to the 
house of his Deputy-Governor ; and thence, followed 
by the crowd, who had assembled to welcome him^ 
he went to Friends' meeting. It was a time of 
gloom; for Thomas Story, who, it will be recol- 
lected, preceded Penn in his voyage, witnessed the 
ravages of the yellow fever in the city by his earUer 
arrival. He describes the period as one when " great 
was the fear that fell on all flesh. I saw," he says, 
" no lofty or airy countenance, — nor heard any vain 
jesting : — ^but every face gathered paleness and many 
hearts were humbled." The violence of the disease 
had abated before Penn's arrival; but we cannot 
doubt that the calamity was feelingly alluded to, in 
his remarks on that Sunday afternoon. Chester 
had also suffered severely with the same scourge, 
and the heart of the Founder must have been 
chastened by the afliiction which his colony had 
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ngdergcme. He cbncduded the meeting with prayer, ' / 
*^9&ij dismissmg the people, repaired to his lodgings. 
On his way to meeting, and on his return, his path 
was thronged with people. To all, except a factions 
few, his return was acceptable ; of his own Society, 
Logan says, " Friends' love to ihe governor was great 
and sincere — ^they had long mourned his absence, 
and passionately desired his return." 

Thus, notwithstanding the melancholy circuni; 
stance of the sickness which had preceded his arriYdi 
and the troubles in the administration of the aflEairs 
of his colony, of which he had been but too wefl *• 
aware, and the personal misfortunes under which he 
had laboured; there was much ^ to throw sunshine 
upon his path. In- writing to Pemi's son respecting 
his father's reception, Logan says: "The highest i^ 
terms that I could use would hardly give you an 
idea o[ the expectation and welcome which thy 
fether received from most of the honester party here. 
.,|!riends generally concluded that after all their 
troubles and disappointments, this Province now 
scarce wanted any thing more to render it completely 
happy. The fsLcHon that had long cont^ided to 
overthrow the settied constitution of the government 
received a universal damp, yet endeavoured what 
mischief they could, by speaking whispers that the 
proprietary could not act as governor without the 

M 
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king's approbation, and taking an oath, as obliged by 
act of Parliament : but that, in a great measure soon 
blew over." During the time that Penn had been 
dispossessed of his government^ Colonel Fletcher, 
the governor of New York, had submitted the tests 
and oaths to the Assembly, after the manner of the 
representatives in other Colonial Legislatures. They 
declined to be sworn, but subscribed the declaration 
named in the act before referred to, instead. And as 
the unfortunate suspension of Penn's government, 
and his long absence, had introduced many innova- 
tions on his simple " frame of government," this was 
one. However, Penn's commission of reinstatement 
was sufficient to cover all that the case required, and 
the factious were disappointed. 

The wife of William Peiin had in her new resi- 
dence sufficient trial for her prudence; but she 
seems to have stood the test admirably. Isaac Nor- 
ris, writing when Penn had already decided to return 
to England, says: "The governor is our pater patricB^ 
and his worth is no new thing to us. We value him 
highly, and hope his life will be preserved till all 
things are settled here to his peace and comfort, and 
the people's ease and quiet. His excellent wife, — 
and she is beloved by all — by all in its fullest extent, 
makes her leaving us heavy, and of real sorrow to 
her friends. Being of an excellent spirit, it adds 
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lustre to her character. She has carried under and 
through all with a wonderful evenness, humility, and 
freedom. Her sweetness and goodness has become 
her character, and is indeed extraordinary. In short, 
we love her, and she deserves it. Their little son is 
a lovely babe." 

This " little son" was John Penn, called the 
American, since he was the only child of the founder 
born in America. The house in which he was born 
is still standing, at the South-east corner of Norris's 
Alley and Second Street, and was Penn's town 
residence during his second and last visit to this 
country. Mr. Watson has, with his characteristic 
industry and accuracy, described the house as it was 
in the time of Penn's occupation of it. Graydon, in 
his Memoirs, mentions it as a singular old-fashioned 
structure, "laid out in the style of a fortification, 
with abundance of angles, both salient and re-enter- 
ing." Its two wings projected to the street, sixteen 
or eighteen feet in advance of the main building; 
but this recess is now filled up, square with the line 
of the street. Like the cottage in " Laetitia Court," 
it had abundance of trees, and shrubbery, and' 
spacious grounds. Now, of course, it is so built 
over that the original plan can scarcely be ascertained. 
Many historical reminiscences are connected with 
the building. After Penn's departure for England 
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in which the above provision was drawn up by a 
committee of the Assembly and assented to by Penn, 
was signed by him in presence of the Council and As- 
sembly. By this charter, as by one granted by Grover- 
ngr Markham four years before, the Assembly was 
made a deliberative body, with the right to propose 
bills, and to decide upon their own adjcwrnments. It 
also contained the just provision securing to the heirs 
of persons who fell by their own hands the succession 
of the property. At these several sessions about one 
hundred laws were passed, of every variety which 
the exigencies of the Province appeared to require. 
Among them were several laws providing for a 
revenue for the support of the government. Many 
enactmepits seemed a repetition of former ones, which 
had either fallen into disuse, or had expired by 
limitation, and not a few of the list recognised things 
as penal oflFences, of which the laws do not now take 
cognisance. It is much to be regretted that a dispo- 
mtion was shown on the part of the Assembly 
indicating in some degree a cessation of that hearty 
good-will which had marked the earlier years of the 
settlement. But Penn had been long absent ; new 
settlers of a more heterogenous character had come 
in ; abuses had grown out of his non-residence in 
the colony. In a word, with the expansion of the 
handfuU into a state, the difficulties which would 
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necessarily follow the increase of population, began 
to manifest themselves. But Penn, though in his 
confidential conversations and intercourse, he could 
not avoid always the expressions of a man who felt 
chagrined and wronged, in his public life preserved 
his dignity; and in his peace-loving spirit maintained 
his character as a philanthropist and a Christian. 
He had expended much without re-imbursement ; 
and when he counted on liberal dealing, he met 
strong evidences of the disposition of the Legislature, 
as a whole, to concede very little to him, in friendship 
or in gratitude. The intercourse between Penn and 
the last meeting of the Legislature, to whom at their 
opening he communicated the necessity of his return 
to England, was of a character affectionate, respectful, 
and conciliatory. The Assembly expressed its deep 
sense of sorrow, and acknowledged its paternal 
regard. The close of the address will strike our 
republican ears, at the present day, as rather singular : 
" Not doubting the performance of what thou hastV 
been pleased so lovingly to promise, we do, in much 
humility, and as a token of our gratitude, render unto 
thee the unfeigned thanks of this House." 

Nor was the style of Penn's addresses to the 
Legislature less remarkable. When, in the clashing 
of divers interests, the members appeared to hayp ' 
forgotten the good resolution with which the session 
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opened, the Governor sent them the following pa- 
ternal admonition : " Friends, your union is what I 
desire, but your peace and accommodatingone another 
is what I must expect from you. The reputation 
of it is something ; the reality is much more. And 
I desire you to remember and observe what I say : 
yield in circumstances, to preserve essentials; and 
being safe in one another, you will always be so in 
esteem with me. Make me not sad, when I am 
going to leave you, since it is for you, as well as for, 
"Your Friend and Governor, 
"WiLLUM Penn." 

This brief address is at once a key to the character 
of the man, and an index of the peculiar position and 
character of the colony. Penn was now in his fifty- 
seventh year, and almost from his youth had been 
connected with colonial matters in America — for 
twenty years as a Proprietor. He felt that he had 
lived for the new world, that he had expended his 
wealth and energy for it; and the character of the 
return he desired, was^&'a/ obedience. He talked to 
the Assembly as a father, who knows what he has 
done and suffered, appeals to a favourite but refractory 
child. And the yielding to him, so far as it went, 
appears like the concessions of a youth made against 
his inclinations, and his feelings of manhood ; from 
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9 sentiment of gratitude and respect, rather than 
from conviction. 

In 1701, Penn had two conferences or treaties 
with the representatives and chiefs of Indian Tribes, 
one of which was held at Philadelphia, and the other 
at Pennsbury, his country-seat. At these treaties 
the old terras of friendship, and kind intercourse 
were revived, with cereraonies and circumstances 
similar to those described in an early chapter of this 
book. The best evidence of the sincerity and fair 
dealing of the Founder with the Indians, is afforded 
in the fact that " Onas," as they translated his name, 
ever held a high place in the regard of the Red men, 
^both contemporary and traditional. His friends were 
no less their favourites, and the moral influence 
which he exerted over the races, and the benefit and 
advantage of the rules he established for their inter- 
course, have preserved Pennsylvania's annals from 
the. Indian Wairs which figure so prominentiy in 
other colonial histories. 

He laboured untiringly for the improvement and 
increase of Philadelphia. The beautiful capital of 
Pennsylvama bears the impress of his well-ordered 
mind in traces which time can never efhce. In 
advance" of the age in which he lived, his improve- 
ments on ancient customs have been endorsed by the 
exjwrience of succeeding generations ; and, as the 
8* 
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city grows dlder, its inhabitants will strive rather 
to restore what Penn designed than to obliterate. 
The distinctive characteristics of Philadelphia have 
ceased to be its peculiarities, because other cities and 
towns adopt its model; as the highly respectable 
society, of which he was so distinguished a member, 
have ceased to be so distinctly marked as a body, 
since many of their leading points, now universally 
admitted, are held in common by all good citizens. 
In "circumstances" as he advised his Legislature 
they may yield to "essentials," but the essential 
"peace on earth and good will to men," is every 
day bringing classes and sects more into union. 
And, to adopt their own phraseology, " Friends have 
borne able testimony to it." 

While busily engaged in his Province, Penn 
received intelligence from England, which made 
him conceive it highly desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, that he should return, and again at court 
defend his interest. The plan of extinguishing the 
proprietary governments, and vesting the rule of the 
colonies in the crown, was in agitation. The owners 
of land in Pennsylvania, then resident in England, 
were extremely averse to this, and obtained a cessa- 
tion of action till Penn could appear and be heard in 
person, as one of the parties most vitally interested 
in the change. The subsequent history of the 
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Province of Pennsylvania, and the history of other 
colonies, have shown the fact that of all methods of 
controlling colonies, the machinery of a proprietary 
government is among the most awkward and in- 
efficient. The ends of good government, and the 
progress of legislation, are so much impeded by 
checks, counter-checks and clashing influences, that 
with the history of the past before them, no rulers 
would now grant charters on such terms as Penn 
held Pennsylvania. The weight even of his char- 
acter was not sufficient to obviate ail difficulty ; and 
the disadvantages which had occurred to the Province 
by his absence, warned people what might result 
from his decease. There were many even in the 
Province who desired a change ; and the statesmen 
and others in England, who looked on, unbiassed by 
personal interest, are certainly not to be accused of 
mere jealousy, or of enmity to Penn, in their desire 
to put the government of the Province on another 
footing. There is no doubt that motives of interest 
moved some of the parties who endeavoured to effect 
political alterations having this end in view — and it 
is obvious enough that the personal enmity of others 
would make them anxious to promote what was dis- 
agreeable to tiie Proprietor, and the holders under 
him ; but it is unjust to consider the measure, in the 
main, as one directed against Penn personally ; or to 
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charge those who differed with him as intending 
injury to the colony. 

What he should do in the strait, much embarrassed 
William Penn. His friends in England urgently 
besought him to return to that country ; and although 
he would have been glad to escape the necessity, it 
appears by portions of his correspondence which 
have been preserved, that there were in his own 
family strong advocates for the voyage. He writes : 
" I cannot prevail on my wife to stay, and still less 
with Tishe [Lsetitia.] I know not what to do. 
Samuel Carpenter seems to excuse her in it, but to 
all that speak of it, say I shall have no need to stay 
in England, and a great interest to return." Hfe 
argued in other letters that no man could defend the 
interests of the colony in England better than he ; 
and speaks of the voyage as a " necessity." But if 
the colony had been entirely agreeable to his feimily 
as a residence, and if the people had universally 
shown that filial respect to which he felt that he had 
a right, his family might have remained in America 
while he performed his mission to England; and 
his return would thus have been ensured at an early 
day. 

On the 28th of October, 1701, he conferred upon 
Philadelphia, a city charter, appointing Edward 
Shippen its first Mayor, and Thomas Story, Re- 
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corder, and filling also all the charter offices with 
men whom he approved. But it would seem from 
official records, that, though Philadelphia was thus 
formally CJQtetituted a city at this date, it had in effect 
possessed that form of government before, as there 
are documents extant signed by the Mayor, Hum- 
phrey Murray. Pean appointed also for the colony 
a Council of State, consisting of ten persons, in- 
cluding the Mayor and Recorder of Philadelphia. 
He appointed Andrew Hamilton his Deputy-Gov- 
ernor; and having thus, so far as his foresight and 
sagacity could discern, provided for the peace and 
good government of the colony in his absence, h^ 
embarked with his family for England. Much was 
accomplished by him during even this brief stay of 
a couple of years ; so much that it could not but be 
matter of deep regret, that he was Compelled, or 
thought himself compelled, to leave the Province, 
just as his measures of improvement were put in 
progress. And upon his arrival in England, which 
was in the middle of December, he discovered that 
the mission upon which he visited England was 
unnecessary, for the contemplated measure of chang- 
ing the government of the colonies had beei^^ 
abandoned. # 
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CHAPTER XV. . 

Accession of Queen Anne — Penn remains still in England— Trouble in 
the Province — Extracts from Penn^s correspondence — Negrotiations 
for a surrender to the Crown— r Visit of Penn's son to Philadelphia, 
and its unfortunate results — Penn's literary pursuits. 

IILLIAM III. of England, died in 
March, 1702 ; and his wife had pre- 
ceded him in her decease several 
years. They left no heirs, and the 
British crown reverted to Anne, the 
sister of the late Queen, and the favourite 
daughter of James. With this princess, 
William Penn was in high favour. She was 
the favourite daughter of his old friend, James II., 
and had been forced against her wishes, and with 
much reluctance, to join the party against him. 
With her, Penn's friendship for James, which had 
occasioned his persecution in the preceding reign, 
was his greatest recommendation ; and although no 
opportunity occurred to require her active interven- 
tion in his favour, he received continual evidences 
of her good-will. When he attended her court he 
was always received in a kind manner, and his con- 
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vevsation on Aiperican affairs was ccmrteouslj lifr* 
tened to. When Penn carried up the address from 
the Quakers, thanking her for the determination she 
had ayowe4. to maintain the act of toleration, she 
expressed herself very kindly to him, and said : " Mr. 
Penn, I am so well pleased that what I have said is 
to your satisfaction, that you and your friends may 
be assured of my protection." 

Now that there existed no state necessity finr. 
Penn's remaining in England, it might appear that 
he would hasten back to America. Various causes 
operated against it. His wife's mother was an invalid^ 
and the wife and daughter were strongly (^WQsed to 
his return. And Penn himself had become by 11^ 
time deeply grieved at the state of affaira in J^ 
colony, in regard to his claims^ and to his interests. 
Almost as soon as Penn left the colony, troubles add 
factions began to^ arise ; or rather, old difficulties 
were increased, and old disagreements fermentecl. 
There was an organi^^ed and zealous opposition ^ to 
Penn and hm interests. It is not our purpose, nor 
is this the place, to detail these disagreeable facts^j^ 
further th^t^xli^y are necessary to explain the reason . 
of Penn's lillisfX)sitioq to return to America* Among "^ ^ 
the ground^ of the opposition, frire an unwillingness * . 
to provide support for Penn aad his officers. Hq^qii, ^ 
his part lieclared that he would not support the state ,^ 
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and character of a governor out of his private income. 
Other and frequent difficulties grew out of the 
methods which were claimed by one party to be 
necessary for the defence of the colonies, but which 
the peaceful tenets of the Friends disapproved. 
Reviewing the unfortunate posture of things, Penn 
writes in 1704 : 

'•I went thither to lay the foundation of a free 
colony for all mankind, more especially those of my 
own profession; not that I would lessen thte civil 
liberties of others because of their persuasion, but 
screen and defend our own from any infringement 
on that account. The charter I granted was intended 
to shelter them against a violent or arbitrary govern- 
jnent imposed upon us ; but that they should turn 
it against mcy that intended their security thereby, 
has something very unworthy and provoking in it. 
Buta.s a father does not use to knock his children 
on the head when they do amiss, so I had rather 
they were corrected without due rigour." And in 
relation to the pecuniary embarrassments which his 
colony entailed upon him, Penn writes in 1705 : " I 
too remember what a noble law I had of exports and 
imports when I was first in America, that had been 
worth, by this time, some thousands a year ; which 
I suspended receiving for a year or two, and that not 
without a consideration engaged by several mer- 
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chants. But Thomas Lloyd, very unhappily for me, 
my family, and himself, complimented some selfish 
spirits with the repeal thereof, without my final 
consent, which his commission required ; and that 
has been the source of all my loads, and inabilities 
to support myself under the troubles that have 
occurred to me, on account of settling and maintain^ 
ing the colony. I spent upon it £10,000 the first 
two years. My Deputy-Governors cost me much— 
and vast sums I have melted away here in London, 
to hinder much mischief against us, if not to do us 
much good. I can say that Lord Baltimore's revenue 
is far transcending what I can hope for, although he 
never took one hundredth of my concern." 

Although Penn went to England to prevent the 
transferment of the government of Pennsylvania to 
the crown, we find him, very soon after the originators 
of the plan had abandoned it, pressing the subject 
upon the attention of ministers. The war in which 
Great Britain was for many years engaged, caused 
the government of Pennsylvania to be particularly 
irksome to the friends of Penn, and the members of 
his peace-loving society in the Provincial Legislature; 
for constant demands were made upon the Province 
to furnish its quota of me-ans for the defence of the 
colonies. William Penn's friend James Logan wrote 
him in 1702, that while many in Pennsylvania 
9 N 
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believed that the war would make the Act to change 
the government necessary, the friends of Penn had 
ceased to desire to prevent it. And Penn in 1703 
answered, " I am actually in treaty with the ministers 
for my government" — but he declared at the same 
time that the change should never weaken his love 
to Pennsylvania, nor his desire to reside there. The 
negotiation was several years pending, and, as will 
appear in the progress of the history, was consum- 
mated during the life of Penn, but set aside. This 
delay was not so much to promote Penn's private 
interest, as by his endeavours to secure to the people, 
particularly of his own society, privileges and im- 
munities of the nature that he had contemplated in 
his own " frame of government." As he had invited 
the settlement of the Colony, he was anxious that no 
act of his should abridge the advantages which he 
had held out as inducements to emigration. 

In 1704, William Penn Jr., the only son of the 
Founder by his first wife, arrived in Philadelphia. 
He accompanied John Evans, Esq., whom Penn had 
appointed to succeed Governor Hamilton, who died 
in the year 1703. The affairs of the Province and 
Territory were now distinct, and each had its own 
Assembly, since they refused to act together, despite 
all the efforts of the Deputy-Grovemor to reconcile 
and unite them. Governor Evans issued, in 1704, 
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the first proclamation in Pennsylvania calling upon 
the citizens " to arm to assist Queen Anne." This 
and other unpopular measures induced the drawing 
up of a Remonstrance against him, which, it is stated, 
reflected not only on the Governor but upon the 
Proprietor himself to whom it was addressed. At 
the next session of the Legislature, Grovernor Evans 
adverted to this remonstrance, and stated, as the 
representative of Penn, that he had been grieved at 
its receipt. He said that " if the Remonstrance was 
the act of the people truly represented, then it was 
the Proprietor's opinion that such a proceeding was 
sufficient to cancel all obligations of care over them ; 
but if done by particular persons only, and it was an 
imposture in the name of the whole, he expected the 
country would purge themselves, and take care that 
due satisfaction was given him." But Governor 
Evans continued to grow less and less in favour witii 
the people ; and added the last insupportable griev- 
ance by a false alarm of an invasion. He caused an 
express to be despatched to the city from -Newcastle, 
with the pretended intelligence that twelve French 
vessels were in the Delaware ; that parties had landed 
from them, and were lajring all waste, and that the 
enemy would soon reach Philadelphia. Governor 
Evans himself aided in the scandalous and undignified 
proceeding, by riding through the streets with his 
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sword drawn, and calling on, entreating, and C50m- 
manding the iahabitants to take up arms. If his 
purpose was to make the Friends belie their princi- 
ples, it signally failed. Only four of that Society 
answered his appeal. Valuables, such as plate, were 
thrown into wells, and many of the citizens left 
Philadelphia in a panic. When the imposition was 
discovered, the governor not only lost the confidence, 
but completely forfeited the respect, of the people. 
For the remainder of his term, which continued until 
1708, fae was continually clashing with the Assembly. 
Penn's life was embittered with frequent letters and 
remonstrances, until at last he was compelled to 
recall Governor Evans. 

Truly William Penn, now getting well advanced 
in years, found little reason to be anxious to retain 
his government. The visit of the son who accom- 
panied Governor Evans, was most unfortunate in its 
consequences. He was a wild and thoughtless young 
man ; and soon became engaged in a fray, which 
caused his presentment by the grand jury. Logan 
calls the presentment " an indignity put upon the 
son of the Founder, which is looked upon by most 
moderate men as very base." William Penn him- 
self says, " bad Friends' treatment of him stumbled 
him from the truth," and adds, " I justify not his 
folly, and still less their provocation." The natural 
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partiality of the father unquestionably made Peni 
more tolerant to his son than the unbiassed judgment 
of others would approve ; but all could not but per- 
ceive that the circumstance of the young offender's 
parentage procured him, with certain residents in 
Philadelphia, any thing but charity for his short- 
comings. 

While harassed, with these various causes of 
annoyance, and engaged in a negotiation with the 
crown for a surrender of the fruitful source of mucli 
of his uneasiness, we find him actively engs^ed with 
his pen, in the vindication of the cause of bis Society, 
and in the promotion of the broad principles of justice 
to which his life was devoted. His literary labours 
at this period of his life comprise several prefaces to 
works written by members of his Society^ occasional 
treatises on current events, and a continuation of his 
Reflections and Maxims. He also travelled and 
laboured as a Preacher. We cannot sufficiently 
admire the equanimity and self-command which 
could enable him, amid circumstances of so much 
embarrassment and discomfort, to pursue thus the 
path of his higher duties. In these employments 
he doubtless found relief, and rest, from the griefs and 
vexations of his busy life. No soldier ever exceeded 
Penn in the heroism of fortitude ; few men have had 
more varied and harassing misfortune than were 
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enooasteTed by the Founder of Pennsyldlni^ That 
he did not descend to unrestricted petulaDce, or give 
waj to undignified outbreak^ of anger, was not the 
result of his natural disposition, but the effect of his 
strict self-discipline; for in his private letters he 
•hows that he could as keenly yee/, as those who 
ingrily resent injuries. Religion was with him not 
aa outward profession fiimply, but a living principle, 
and in this he found support under all his^XBlrerses 
anit trials. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Penn's difficulties "with the Fords — His Patriarchal Letter— Close of his 
Negotiations with the Ministry — His illness^-Death. 

N 1708, William Penn's pecuniary 
difficulties reached their climax, and he 
who had suffered imprisonment for 
conscience' sake, while unequal laws 
made conscience a matter of impeachment, 
now that he had seen a better day dawn, was 
compelled by the treachery of false friends to 
take refuge within the prison limits to secure 
his property from pillage. It appears that Penn in 
misplaced confidence had given to his agent Philip 
Ford, a London merchant, a deed of sale of his 
Province, to obtain an advance, and took from Ford 
a lease of the Province for three years. Ford died, 
aad his executors demanded from Penn an enormous 
sum, altogether disproportionate to his indebtedness; 
and although the executors, the son of Ford and his 
widow, claimed to be Friends, they caused him to 
be arrested, in Friends' Meeting, in February, 1708. 
The case was carried into Chancery, and Penn 
meanwhile went into the "Rules" or "Limits" of 
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the Fleet Prison, as a debtor. But his lodgings were 
commodious, his Friends were frequent in their 
visits, his spirit was superior to misfortune, and many 
"Meetings for Worship" were held in the house of 
the imprisoned preacher. He conducted his corre*- 
spondence, and attended to his business, as usual, 
during his duress. While he was thus confined, his 
persecutors had the effrontery to petition Queen 
Anne to put them in possession of Pennsylvania. 
It is stated also by Isaac Norris that they offered to 
sell the province for £8000. Their claim appears to 
have been honestly less than £2000. But the Fords 
had so well woven their meshes around their unsus- 
pecting victim, that the Court of Chancery could give 
him no relief He had placed an unlimited con- 
fidence in them, and their conduct was such as to 
induce Logan to stigmatize it as "fraud and treach- 
ery." A compromise was resorted to; and as the 
Fords were not only unsupported in their demands 
by the public voice, but condemned as ingrates, they 
accepted about £5000 as a compromise, and released 
Penn from their demands. Seven thousand pounds 
were raised as a loan for Penn by his friends, prin- 
cipally those of his own Society ; £3000 in London, 
£2000 in Bristol, and as much more in Ireland, 
and a mortgage was given on his estate as security. 
When Penn was released froi^ the difficulties into 
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which he had been betrayed by his expenditures in 
behalf of the colony, and we may infer also by the 
extravagance of his eldest son, aggravated by the 
extortion of a dishonest agent, he improved his 
freedom by a journey as a preacher, through a large 
part of England: His constitution now, however, 
began to give way, under the heavy burthens which 
had been laid upon him ; and his friends perceived 
an abatement of his vigour and elasticity. Wishing 
retirement, he removed his residence from London 
to Rushcourt, in Berkshire. 

In the year 1710, his faithful friend and secretary, 
James Logan, visited him in England, and brought 
him full and minute accounts of the difficulties and 
troubles in the Province. In consequence of the 
troublesome reports which Penti had received from 
America, and guided, we may suppose, by James 
Logan, Penn composed what may be termed a truly 
patriarchal epistle to the Legislature and people pf 
the Province. He commences by noticing it as a 
mournful consideration that he is compelVed to speak 
to them in a language which he once hoped he should 
have no occasion to use. " I cannot," he says, ** but 
think it hard measure, that, while the Province has 
proved a land of freedom, and flourishing, it should 
become to me, by whose means it was principally 
made a country, the cause of grief, trouble, and 
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poverty.'^ While reviewing the difficulties, which 
contentions had caused in the Province, he thus 
particularly notices his own grievances: "I have 
had too sorrowful a view and sight to complain of in 
the manner in which I have been treated. The 
attacks on my reputation ; the many indignities put 
upon me in papers sent over here into the hands of 
those who could not be expected to make the most 
discreet and charitable use of theip; the secret 
insinuations against my justice ; besides the attempts 
made upon my estate:" such were some of the 
"heads" of Penn's just complaints. To these was 
to be added the persecution of his secretary, of which 
Penn says : " To think that any man should be the 
more exposed on my account, and instead of finding 
favour, meet with enmity for his being engaged in 
my service, is a melancholy consideration." 

At the close of this letter, one of the most able 
papers which Penn wrote, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, he intimates his purpose of a sale : 
"The opposition I have met with, must, at length, 
force me to consider more closely of my own private 
and sinking circumstances^ in relation to the Pro- 
vince." And he made the next election of members 
to the Assembly the test of the spirit which be was to 
believe the people of the Province entertained toward 
him. It gratifies us to be able to record, as a conso- 
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lation which came in good time to the now sinking 
patriarch, that not one of the old members of the 
Assembly was re-elected. The new Legislature 
met in harmony, and Governor Gookin, who had 
been appointed to succeed Evans, laboured with the 
Legislature in peace and union for the benefit of the 
Province. He had the pleasure in the following 
year to signify in his address the gratification the 
Proprietary felt at their peace and union. And this 
may be regarded as Penn's last official communication 
with the Province. 

The negotiations for the transfer of the govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania to the crown, were completed 
in 1712. The deed was formally made, by which 
Penn, reserving his estates and quit-rents to himself 
and his heirs, was to receive £12,000 for the Pro- 
vince ; and a portion of the money (say about two 
thousand pounds) was paid to him as earnest-money. 
Perhaps, had he been younger, or had the negotia- 
tions for the sale not proceeded too far to recede from 
them, he might, after the happy change in the affairs 
of the Province, have desired to retain his connexion. 
He took care, in the conveyance, to secure the laws 
and privileges which he had granted to his colony, 
and in an especial manner to guard the rights s^nd 
immunities of Friends. But the deed, though drawn, 
was never executed, since, in the summer of 1712, 
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and while the last formalities were pendiiig;^ the 
series of attacks commenced, which ended in Penn's 
death. 
• While in London, Penn was seized with a " lethar- 
gic fit," which left his mind in a state so shattered 
that the crown lawyers did not consider a sale l^al, 
should it be attempted under such .circumstances. 
His friends caused his removal to Bristol, probably 
for the comfort and presence of his wife's connexions, 
and the many dear friends he had in that city. Here 
again he had another attack, which arrested him inr 
the midst of an unfinished letter to James Logan — 
a paper which Mr. Watson informs us is still in 
existence. After his recovery, or partial recovery, 
from the second attack, he attempted to return to 
London, probably to complete the adjustment of his 
affairs. But finding himself unable to complete his 
journey, h6 stopped at his residence in Rushcomb. 
Here the third attack of lethargy, or apoplexy, visited 
him ; and from this place he never removed until he 
died ; though for two or three years he could ride 
occasionally to Readinjg to attend meetings of the 
Friends. Once indeed he tried, but without benefit, 
the waters at Bath. 

The third apoplectic attack left body and mind, 
the latter more particularly, in a state of lethargy or 
palqr. He was, at intervals of strength, disppiml to 
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think and talk of his Province, but he never suffi- 
ciently recovered to be able to write a methodical 
letter. His wife was now his constant companion, 
and made it her study to keep his thoughts from 
straying to his business affairs. His decay was 
gradual, and affection smoothed his path to the grave 
so as to divest it of its terrors ; and in his very weak- 
ness he had a relief from perplexities. "He was 
very sweet, comfortable and easy, and cheerfully 
resigned, taking delight in his children, his friends, 
and his domestic comforts/' His wife speaks of his 
state as a " translation," and in the phraseology of 
the Society says, he enjoyed " continual incomes of 
the love of God." A friend who visited him, thus 
relates his demeanour : " He knew his friends wellj 
and rejoiced to see them, though he could not well X^ 
call them by their names nor hold any discourse with 
them. But his actions were quiet and orderly, 
indicating a loving, meek, quiet, easy temper and 
childish innocence." He remained in this state 
until, on the thirtieth day of July , 1718, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his s^e, his peaceful spirit took its 
flight. On the fifth of August his remains were 
committed to the earth at Jordans, in Buckingham- 
shire, where several of his connexions had been 
buried. A great concourse of people, of all religious 
denominations, attended, the Mineral; and all wiio 
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mighty nation. He was certainly in advance of his 
own age ; those who shall after us inhabit the world, 
may show, by a nearer and nearer approximation to 
his theory and principles of peace, that his ideas of 
government are in advance of our age also. He has 
a monument, in the state which he founded, which 
shall endure while time lasts. His epitaph is in the 
hearts of all who believe that " The Memory of the 
Just is Blessed." 

William Penn had a younger brother, Richard, 
who died in 1673, and a sister, of whom we have no 
other record than her marriage to Anthony Lowther. 
None of his blood connexions belonged to the Society 
of Friends. The sons of Penn left the Society of 
which their father was so distinguished a member ; 
and of the descendants of the Founder there are now 
none who are numbered among " the people called 
Quakers." At the time of Penn's death, Lsetitia and 
William were the only surviving children of his first 
wife, and to them and their heirs he devised his 
estates in England and Ireland. To his second wife, 
and her children, he left his personal property and 
his American possessions, subject to certain charges. 
He also appointed trustees to finish his negotiations 
commenced with the crown for the sale of his govern- 
ment. After making his will, he himself closed that 
transaction. The crown lawyers, however, decided, 
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on account of the inability of Penn from his impaired 
mind to complete the formal execution of the papers, 
that the sale was void. John, Thomas, and Richard 
Penn, the surviving sons of his second wife, became 
the proprietaries of the Province of Pennsylvania, 
and the Territory. After the Revolution the British 
Government granted to Penn's heirs an annuity of 
£4000 for their loss of what now form the States of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, also, whilst yet the revolutionary con- 
test w^as in progress, in 1779, voted £130,000 sterling 
to the Penn proprietaries, as a compensation for the 
forfeiture of their public property,— still reserving to 
them all their private property in the Manors. This 
large sum was all paid, with interest, within eight 
years from the peace of 1783. Few loyahsts were 
thus fortunate, in receiving recompense on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

There were bom to William Penn eleven children, 
five of his first, and six of his second wife. There 
are no male descendants of the first wife surviving. 
None of the descendants of the Founder reside in 
this country; and only one of them, John Penn, a 
grandson, died here. He was buried in Christ Church 
ground, but his remains were afterward disinterred 
and removed to England. Thus, by a singular train 
of circumstances, all personal connexions between the 
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descendants of Petin and the state which he founded 
have been severed. But the excellence of his fame 
is now more jealously guarded by America than it 
could be by any line of hereditary descendants ; and 
Pennsylvanians will ever be proud to claim a higher 
than mere blood relationship with the Pater 
Patri^. 

The grave of William Penn and its surroundings 
are thus described by Joseph F. Fisher, Esq., who 
visited the spot in, 1 832. " The Little Meeting-House 
and grave-yard of Jordan's, near Beckersfield, Buck- 
inghamshire, lies about three miles from the London 
Road, on a corner of a simple yet pretty country-seat, 
the property of Lady Young. It would appear to 
have been anciently the property of some Friend, 
who gave the ground and meeting-place, as a secluded 
spot in times of persecution. Here repose also the 
bodies of Isaac Pennington, and others, famous for 
their writings and piety. No stone marks the spot, 
but the shape of the cemetery is an oblong, at the head 
of which, and on the middle of its breadth, is seen a 
little mound, square, but hardly exceeding in height 
the elevation of a common grave. This is the only 
distinction it possesses. Some lime-trees have lately 
been planted on the premises. A book is kept in the 
meeting-room, wherein strangers who visit the place 
write their names. The same book contains a slip of 
9* o 
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paper inscribed thus: <The graves on the right, 
immediately on entering the burial-ground , contain the 
bodies of William Penn, and both his wives; Isaac 
and Mary Pennington, Thomas Elwood and his wife, 
aend Geiirge Bowles and his wife.' " Though no stone 
marks the resting-place of Penn, tradition has pre- 
served its identity; and the tree which shades his 
grave is covered with the initials of visiters. 
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BUDS AND BL013S0HS, 

BT MRS. HUGH1SS«. 



^^^^/S/S^^^VS^'WW^^W** 



This little yolume contaMis several very pretty stories, told in a pleasant, 
captivating vein, that will make the book a universal figtvoorite with the young 
folks. The illastrations, also, are spirited, aad will add to this attractiveness 
of the handsome volume. Mrs. Hughes is the author of " Aunt Mary's 
Tales," which is a sufficient surety ibr a hearty welcomd firom yootUul 
readers, and from parents who desire that their cJiildren's reading shall do 
them good. — New York Commercial. 



This is a delightful book for children, and cannot fail to please any of 
them who have any taste for reading. It is a series of very pleasant stories, 
well adapted to the capacity and pleasures of children. It is both handsomely 
printed and bound. — LomsviUe Courier. 
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LINDSAY AN D BLAK1STOK ^f 

HATB JUST rUBLISHli) ^' V. -: / ^' 

THIS MOST ATTRACTIVJBv/>rbltK, 

WITH TWSHTT-EZOBT ZZ.I.n8TRATiO VS» ^ 

Beautifully bo\md in doth, gilt 



'-.1 



OPINIONS OP THB PRESS. 

Mrs. Hughes is well known as one of our most popular ooDtributovB, and it 
is conceded that her tsdes for children are among the best jufmdia wiMrka 
extant. The first volume ever puUfahed by her has gone thronf^ vi, incre- 
dible number of London and Amefican editions, and we are pertnided that 
her present offering to the joreniles will prove quite as aocepti^le as *' Oms*^. 
ments Discovered" were to their older brothers and sisters. The typo* 
graphical execution of the " Buds and Blossoms*' is exquisite^ sad it lafllns- 
trated by excellent and numerous engravings.— IVeoTt GazeUe, 



A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE 
JUVENILE BOOK, 

WITH BKAtlTIFUIi COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 



LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON 



PUBLISH 



THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF ANIMALS. 



This beautiful Tolume is printed with a large, clear, and distinct type, on 
fine white paper, with 12 large plates, each containing many figures, cokmred 
in a snperior manner, forming altogether one of the most attractive Jarenile 
books of the season. 



LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS. 



THE HORSE, 
THE BEAVER, 
THE CAT, 
THE DOG, 
THE SHEEP, 
THE ASS, 



THE COW, 
THE PIG, 
THE BEAR, 
THE CAMEL, 
THE ELEPHANT, 
THE LION, 



Each surrounded by an illuatrative border, showing their uses, &c. 
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LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON 

PCJBL18H 

THE NEW MISCELLANY FOR 6IRLS AND BOYS 

XBITXB B ¥ 

KISS CORNXLIA I*. TUTHIL])« 

IT COVTAIVB, BBtlBBB ' - ' ^ . . 

MANY OMQINAL STORIES. FOETRY« MOGKAPHT, AABCDOIES, 
CHARADES, tC. M^ " 

NUMEROUS BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED EN6RAVIN88, 

HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH OILT 8IDI8. 



M««^>«M«iW«M^>^W«MAM^^^^^ 



ovzxrzosrs or tbb rmasfl. 

<* This if a very attractiTe work for young people, and tm Beavpaly lail c 
beeoming a fvroonie,^* -^National Standard, 

"The matter is appropriate, yarioas and pleaaing-Hhe wood-eata gooc 
and the coloured title very taatefoL"— Prgaisffmss. 

* ' We cheerfhUy recommend this work to onr jorenfle TeadetB.* *, "#< ■ . . 

" This work contains mndi that is entertaining to chijdieu iiHilaauiii 
and pleashMf moral tales, abort anecdotes, conreyiqg osefei tnit^ and potti 
which children will not soon forget ; it may be ccmfidemly reoomoMnaad I 
parents."— TVentofi G^asiC<«. 

**ThiB work cannot fail to improve the minds of yowng peo^. iai fit thei 
lor the important position that thtfy are hereafter to ocevpy. — -Cilriatii 
BepoiiUry, 



Its je^gn'ia godd, and Its ezecationcommendable, and erinees on tl 



part of the Bdllar Both taste and tact.*'— ^jpird ^tk§ Tima. 

"We dMerfnlly recommend this work as an ezoellmit poblioatioB fi 
yoath."—JBec»n{ir. 

" This is by ftr the most tast^nl publication for Tomh that laa havB-BMa 
its letter-press has the double merit of being beautifully Bseori^ nladm 
r^ly adapted for the pnrpoee intended." 

"Q^ipily iUustraUd. and weU printed.^— PmiifyiaamMi. 

" Fkom iu literary and mechanical execution, we thmk fl|B work ilttM hi 
to beoome a &¥onrite with both paienta and children.— CSMffasB OgmiOa. 

" This work is desigiled hr the amusement and inatructioa of eniltefl 
the design is well earned out, and the articles posseaa much merit."— i^ 
tatter Farmer, 

" The original and selected matter is excellent, and well adapted to tt 
young."— jBtcAnelTt SepoHer, 



A POPULAR LITTLE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN, 

BEAUTIFUIjLT nxiTSTRATED. 



LINDSAY & BLAEISTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

MY LITTLE GEOGRAPHY: 

BSIHO 

A FIBST BOOK, OR NATURAL GfiOGRAFHT, 
ro& 

PRIMARY 80BOO&8, A«D FOR BEOXHHEB8. 
BDITBD BT 

MRS. L. C. TUTHILL. 



AS X BATE LBARITED TO RBAD AVD 8FELX., 

THIS UTTLB BOOK i'lL BUT, 
AND 8Tin>T ALL ABOUT THB RABTH, 

Oir WHICH WI LITB AKB DIB. 



BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ORIGINAL DESKNS. 



EXTRACT FROM THB PREFAOB. 

There are many books of Geography now in use, and very excellent some 
of them are ; yet this little work differs from all, and interferes with nooa. 

It describes the Earth and its Nataral dimons, as formed by the Creator, 
with its productions and inhabitants adapted to yarioua climates, without 
nsortin^ to imaffinary lines and circles. 

As it IS intenaed for the Child's First Book of scientific study, it is made 
as simple and clear as possible, and will be useful in preparing the iniiid for 
more complete systems of Geography. Eas^ original verses are insertod at 
the end of the chapters, and are intended to nz upon the memory the know, 
ledffa acquired. It is respectfully commended to Mothers and Teachers, 
with the belief that they will find it an efficient and agreeable aid in imparting 
the first principles of Geography. 
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ALADDIN, 

OR 

THE WONDEKFUL LAMP. 
LINDSAY AND BLAKISTON 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

A NEW EDITION OF THIS ENCHANTING WORK. 

WITH 

ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY, 



EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments are perhaps the only series 
of stories that give a correct view of ancient Oriental manners and 
customs. Some of the tales, however, have become more popular 
than others. Among the most noted, that of Aladdin stands de- * 
servedly pre-eminent. Translated into almost every language, it 
has obtained a high rank in all. It has been dramatized, we know 
not how frequently, and, at the same time, has served as a theme 
for innumerable poets. The thousand ways in which it has become 
known, have rendered it as familiar as a household word ; while, 
with the rest of the series, it has grown classic, and obtained with 
them a place in almost every well-selected library. 
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